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The American Mentality 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Last September Our Holy Father 
delivered his memorable address on 
Catholic Action. In the course of his 
talk he said that many who strayed 
from the Faith are waiting perhaps for 
an understanding heart. He was 
simply reiterating:a principle as old as 
Christianity, the need of sympathetic 
understanding in an apostle. Unless a 
priest can be all things to all men, he 
cannot win converts. He has to put 
himself into their réle in their life’s 
drama, and not only know but feel 
their problems and pains. 

This sympathetic awareness of the 
attitudes of others is necessary not 
only in convert-work; the ordinary 
Sunday preacher should develop it in 
his effort to convince and persuade the 
Catholics of his audience. No man 
coming into church on Sunday is to- 
tally Catholic. He lives during the 
week in a non-Catholic environment— 
I should say rather, a pagan environ- 
ment. He takes a few drops of holy 
water to symbolically purify himself of 
the profane atmosphere of the street, 
but, as he sits down in his pew, there 
are large chunks of worldliness swim- 
ming aroynd in his mind and obscuring 
his spiritual vision. The preacher’s 


wrestling is not exclusively with princi- 
palities and powers, but also with 
notions heard by the hearers in con- 
versation, over the radio, or seen in the 
newspapers, movies, television or ad- 
vertising. 

There is a popular but unsavory 
radio jingle that runs: “Bongo, bongo, 
bongo: I don’t want to leave the 
Congo.” The jungle is not so much a 
matter of geography as of mental 
attitude. If you concentrate all your 
attention on material things, then you 
are a barabarian. If your mental 
horizon is limited to ice boxes, radios, 
records, food and flesh, the jungle is 
within you. The tall grass is growing 
in your heart. 


The Preacher Must Consider the 
Mentality of His Audience 


As the preacher looks over his people 
on Sunday morning, they appear to be 
the usual gathering of faithful souls. 
But there are certainly barbarians 
among them who have no concept of 
the spiritual. The high-salaried execu- 
tive or the mink-coated lady or the 
chemistry professor, trusting only 
what they can see or taste or touch, 
have barbarian minds. They have 
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reached the jungle, because they have 
reached the conclusion that this world 
is the only world. Keeping that in 
mind, the priest will not presume too 
much in his discussion of sanctifying 
grace or other spiritual concepts. 
Hollywood addresses itself to a twelve- 
year-old mentality. We have to be- 
ware of overestimating, not the intel- 
lectual quotient, but the spiritual age 
of many ofourhearers. Intellectually 
they may be giants in their professions, 
but toddling infants in spiritual knowl- 
edge. 

We have to remember that our 
people are living in an age of machines, 
The whistles are blowing, the wheels 
are spinning, the parts are forever mov- 
ing down the assembly line. Ma- 
chines are piling up mountains of com- 
modities, and other machines are mak- 
ing machines to pour out other com- 
modities. The manufacturers are not 
going to stand by and allow these 
manufactured products to go unsold. 
It is true that the machines are produc- 
ing far more than America needs, but 
there is no limit to the avarice of cer- 
tain business magnates. The people 
must be persuaded to buy all these 
things. 

At this point advertising comes in. 
If there is a modern devil, it is adver- 
tising. Of course, there are men of 
integrity in the advertising field. but 
they seem to be few. At the urging of 
the big manufacturers, advertising 
companies will devote their energy and 
talents to creating false, synthetic 
desires or urges. In other words, they 
will sell people what they don’t want. 
They will employ striking color photog- 
raphy, daring typography, verbal 
repetition in slogans, clever humor— 
and, above all, they will resort to sexual 
appeal. In the great majority of 
advertisements, the half-draped 


woman is used as a lure to sell some 
product, such as bread or salt, to which 
her picture has no relation whatsoever. 
I would venture to say that most of the 
pictures in the average Catholic’s mind 
on Sunday morning are derived from 
advertising. 

The desire for the unnecessary prod- 
uct having been created, it must be 
satisfied. And so you find the average 
mind in turmoil, seething with numer- 
ous desires. There are obsessions for 
comforts. The housewife has her 
heart set on gadgets electrically oper- 
ated or mechanically controlled. 
Maybe, advertising isn’t necessary to 
sell her the juicer or the electric blan- 
ket; possibly she is attracted by the 
pastel color of the paint or the baby- 
blue, border on the blanket. The hus- 
band must have a new car or the latest 
combination record-player and radio. 
On Sunday morning they come to 
church wishfully dragging these things 
into the pew. ‘Oh, to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ,’’ was the dream 
of St. Paul. But they dream of their 
own private Launderette or a new dish- 
washing machine. 


The Modern Obsession for Pleasure 


Then there is the obsession for pleas- 
ure. It is natural to have a quiet, 
wholesome liking for good food. But 
you find some Catholics who are gour- 
mets to an extraordinary degree. 
They follow religiously the daily news- 
paper column: ‘Where to Dine To- 
night.” They will compass land and 
sea, not like the Pharisees to make a 
proselyte, but to find a restaurant that 
serves celestial filet mignon. Of course, 
they make the regular rounds of 
movies, theatres, dance-halls and prize 
fights. The pleasure urge is bad 
enough when it can be satisfied, but 
when it is frustrated, then there is 
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trouble, False urges for pleasure un- 
satisfied lead to mental disturbance and 
confusion. The disappointment shows 
itself in self-pity, and possibly results 
in many cases in alcoholism. The 
Catholic mind on Sunday morning is 
not always a clear-sighted perspective. 
There may be little twists and kinks 
here and there. 

By and large, the mind of the 
Sunday Catholic reflects the world in 
which he lives. That world knows 
nothing of the Christian virtue of pru- 
dence or of temperance. Material 
things to the Christian are only a 
means to an end, but to the pagan they 
are the end, the whole end and nothing 
but the end. To him they are the 
only good things in life, and there is no 
need of using them moderately. Sub- 
ject to the play of pagan influence all 
week, the Sunday Catholic finds it 
hard to look suddenly at his world ‘‘sub 
specie zternitatis.’”” All week he has 
been on a pleasure trip, and you can 
hardly expect that he will throw over- 
board all his cargo as he enters the 
church on Sunday morning. The 
preacher ought to deal with him as he 
finds him, realizing fully his pagan 
influences, his warped notions, his lack 
of awareness of spiritual values. 


The Secularistic Mind 


Another feature of modern life that 
takes its place in the American mind 
alongside materialism is secularism. 
Outside the Church to-day in America 
there are two strong forces at work. 
First, there is the ever-growing force of 
paganism, and, secondly, the declining 
force of Protestantism. Strangely, 
these two conspire to make for secular- 
ism. The materialist is willing to 
tolerate religion as long as it hides it- 
self off somewhere in a corner or sac- 
risty. It will not allow religion to play 


any part in the active life of our time. 
It demands complete separation of 
Church and State, complete separation 
of Religion and Education. 

Now Protestantism takes the same 
attitude. And in doing so the Protes- 
tants are consistently logical. To the 
Protestants, religion is a matter of the 
heart. Walk into a book-store on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
you will find religious books on the 
same shelves as the books on poetry. 
Religion for so many Protestants of 
to-day is a matter of esthetic emotion, 
a thrill up and down the spine. Some 
time ago Channing Pollock wrote an 
article on “Why I Don’t Go to 
Church.’”” He said that he felt he 
could get religious feeling out of watch- 
ing sunset over a mountain lake or sun- 
rise at sea; it threw him into a quiet, 
ecstasy that made him one with the 
great force in Nature, and sermons 
could not do that for him. So with 
other Protestants. They say that 
“the heart has reasons the mind can 
never know.” They claim that there 
are two fields of reality, the visible and 
the invisible. The visible, so they say, 
can be discovered by the mind; the 
invisible world can be discovered only 
by the heart, by some kind of religious 
sense that we would consider either 
intuition or emotion. The Catholic 
who is in contact with Protestants is 
necessarily affected by these ideas. 


Purely Intellectual Sermon Inadequate 


For that reason among others, our 
preaching ought-not to be altogether 
intellectual. We must not neglect the 
rational proofs of apologetics, for in- 
stance, but yet we ought to remember 
the ‘poetic’ tastes of some of the 
audience, and the special appeal that 
lies in the art, music, liturgy of the 
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Church and the mental consolation 
afforded by certain doctrines. 

This sentimentalism of Protestants 
shows itself most dangerously in their 
broad, expansive feelings of good-will 
towards the various religious denomina- 
tions. I have been reading ‘The 
Christian Heritage in America” pub- 
lished by Macmillan and authored by 
George Hedley. The book is the re- 
sult of sermons preached in the Chapel 
of Mills College. The author’s idea is 
that Christianity has failed of its mis- 
sion because it has paid too much 
attention to the assertions of the 
Gospel. By so doing, Mr. Hedley 
says, it has driven away our Jewish 
comrades, has created friction among 
our thinkers, has bewildered its own 
adherents. It is necessary for us, he 
claims, to rise above the phenomena of 
the Gospel story to the ultimate ideal. 
When we rise above dogmatic ques- 
tions, then we will become Christian 
soldiers and brothers in the same army 
moving onwards. 


We are not divided, all one body 
we, 

One in hope and doctrine, one in 
charity. 


This modern Protestant sentimen- 
talism is not an innovation in evan- 
gelical history. Was not Luther’s 
religion a religion of the heart? Jesus 
Christ, according to Luther, was ‘‘the 
mirror of the Father’s heart.” And 
Wesley continued the notion. After 
listening to someone reading Luther’s 
explanation of the manner in which 
God ‘‘works in the heart,” he was 
“converted.”” He writes of that mem- 
orable moment in a house in Alders- 
gate Street: “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed.” As the text of one of his 
famous sermons he chose: ‘Is thine 
heart right, as my heart is with thy 


heart?... If it be, give me thine 
hand.” Perhaps no one has ever stated 
the Protestant attitude so well as 
Wesley: he said that it is certain that 
opinion is not religion, not even right 
opinion. The contemporary Protes- 
tant distrust of reason in religion is 
reflected, for instance, in the writings 
of William Ernest Hocking. He main- 
tains with a certain measure of pride 
that the certitude on which Protes- 
tantism builds is not primarily rational, 
but moral and mystical and more 
mystical than moral. 


Religion a Matter of Heart and Mind 


This idea that religion is a matter of 
the heart exclusively works in well with 
the ideology of the materialists. They 
say that religion should be excluded 
from the world of business and public 
life. They claim it is a sweet sort of 
delusion like poetry, and should be con- 
fined to the privacy of the believing 
heart in the seclusion of the home or 
church. The Protestants arrive on 
the scene and substantially agree with 
the materialists. Yes, they say, re- 
ligion is of the heart. It’s a private 
affair. They even form societies like 
“Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church 
and State.’”’ They exclude religion 
from politics. Then they try to keep 
religion out of education. They fight 
for the preservation of the public 
school system in which no mention can 
be made of religion. Hand in glove, 
the Protestants work, unconsciously 
perhaps but effectively, with materi- 
alists to secure the success of secular- 
ism. 

Now, the average Catholic is in con- 
stant contact with secular notions all 
week long. Secularism is the atmos- 
phere of America. On Sunday morn- 
ings he listens to the sermon, and 
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judges it very frequently by secular 
standards. He tends to presume that 
the priest’s place is in the sanctuary 
talking about things of the sanctuary. 

When the preacher discusses Catho- 
lic education, he listens but not with 
Catholic ears. ‘‘Sentire cum ecclesia” 
is far from his mind. The Catholic 
school education he considers inferior 
to public school training, because the 
nuns waste too much time on religion. 
Then, too, the Catholic schools are 
such a narrowing influence, setting up a 
barrier against Protestants and Jews. 
He believes that religion is a depart- 
ment of life and should be pigeon- 
holed, but why- sacrifice a perfectly 
good public-school training for the 
sake of catechism? The Catholic who 
is a secularist never considers the fact 
that religion should cast its influence 
upon every phase of a man’s life from 
the cradle to the grave. As William 
Lyons Phelps said, religion is either 
the most important thing in life or it is 
nothing. Education is power, indif- 
ferent power that can just as easily be 
put to purposes of evil as of good. 
Civilization doesn’t depend on the 
existence of power, but on the morality 
of the person who uses the power. 
To-day we are more interested in the 
character of the rulers who will use the 
atom bomb than we are in the intel- 
ligence of the men who construct the 
bomb. American education was re- 
ligious education in the days of the 
Colonies, and there is even greater 
need to-day for making every depart- 
ment of education subject to religious 
influence. 


Many Catholics Infected with Secularism 


The influence of secularism is evi- 
dent especially in the attitude of cer- 
tain Catholics towards the Papal 
Encyclicals on social and economic 


questions. When ‘Rerum Novarum”’ 
appeared, there were Catholics who 
charged Pope Leo XIII with Socialism. 
There are Catholics to-day, self-made 
businessmen for the most part, who feel 
that the Church is out of its field in 
discussing social questions. To listen 
to some men, you would think that the 
Pope were some kind of erratic poet 
requesting factory-workers to recite 
Tennyson every morning before work. 
The employer sits in his office on Mon- 
day after listening to the Sunday ser- 
mon, and wishes that the innocuous 
young curate would mind his own busi- 
ness instead of telling the congregation 
that the workingman has a natural 
right to go on strike. 

To attack this attitude in the mind 
of the Catholic on social questions is 
a very difficult task. It means a re- 
turn to fundamentals. God must be 
taught as the Creator of heaven and 
earth, the Creator of all men and all 
things. Since He is the Creator, He is 
also the Lawmaker who sets up laws 
for the proper use of human life and for 
the proper operation of the things He 
has made. Of course, if the Catholic 
has strong faith in spite of his erratic 
notions, the authority of the Church 
will be a sufficient argument to prove 
the right of the Pope to speak on social 
and economic matters. 

Secularism also warps the Catholic 
mind in regard to birth-control. You 
will find some Catholics who say that 
they will obey the Church in religious 
matters, but that birth-control is a 
private or medical matter. Christ 
never spoke about the sinfulness of 
birth-control, and so they look upon 
the Catholic attitude towards birth- 
control as a medieval notion that will 
be scrapped by the bishops in years to 
come. Here again I think it is Protes- 
tantism that is largely responsible for 
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wrong notions of Catholics. Protes- 
tants look upon birth-control as a 
medical problem to be solved by doc- 
tors. To them religion, which is of 
the heart, has nothing to do with health 
or the physical body. Some Catho- 
lics, of course, imbibe the Protestant 
attitude and resent the confessor who 
dares to censure them for practising 
the vice. 


Secularist Notions on Marriage 


The secularist notion also affects the 
attitude of certain Catholics in regard 
to marriage questions. There are, of 
course, some Catholics who marry be- 
fore ajusticeof the peaceor minister but 
with a deep consciousness of their sin. 
But unfortunately there are too many 
cases—and they are a heartache to the 
priest—of Catholics who enter into 
improper marriages and yet have no 
qualms of conscience about it. On the 
census, priests often discover cases of 
Catholics invalidly married who refuse 
to have their marriage validated even 
though there are no obstacles. They 
say they were already married civilly, 
so why bother going through another 
ceremony? And if you attempt to 
reason the matter out, you sometimes 
find that they claim the Church is 
intruding into the business of the State 
by asserting jurisdiction over mar- 
riage. Oftentimes these persons come 
from foreign countries where the State 
does have special jurisdiction, but 


even among American-born Catholics 
there are those who ignore the sacra- 
mental nature of matrimony. 

I hope these considerations will not 
be considered a slander on the faith of 
American Catholics. That faith in 
most cases is very strong, and in many 
cases there is little trace of materialis- 
tic or secularist influences. But we 
have only to look at the leakage totals 
to recognize the fact that some Ameri- 
can Catholics have blind spots in their 
religious vision. They live in the 
world and by the world; and as long 
as the world endures, there will be 
Catholics who will be worldly. But, 
nevertheless, we have to address our 
sermons to them, and to them very 
specially. There is little purpose in 
saving the saved. Christ came not to 
call the just but sinners to repentance. 
For that reason every preacher should 
realize that he is not preaching to an 
ideal audience of saints, but to a con- 
gregation upon whose shoulders the 
dead weight of paganism is resting 
heavily. They are, however, bap- 
tized; they possess the grace of Christ. 
That grace is struggling to grow, like a 
flower under a stone. The preacher 
who is sympathetically aware of the 
stones and thorns that are burdening 
his hearers’ spiritual life, and who 
shapes his sermon accordingly, will be 
able to help that life to extricate itself 
from its handicaps and to bud and 
blossom in the free air of Catholic faith. 











The Church and the Gospel 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


In the fourteenth century English 
religion displayed a comprehensiveness 
that included both those elements we 
associate with the Catholic Church and 
those now identified with sectarianism. 
The late Bernard Lord Manning, an 
eminent Cambridge historian of strong 
Protestant sympathies, has described 
the medieval Church as ‘‘the mother of 
us all,’’ and that, indeed, is an accurate 
description. The common view which 
holds that in the Episcopalian body the 
borrowing from Catholic sources is 
chiefly if not exclusively apparent is 
not correct. The same influence can 
be often seen no less clearly among the 
Puritans and Evangelicals. ‘The 
pious rhymes of the time, burdened 
with the faith and aspirations of an 
unknown multitude,’ declared the 
writer quoted, “come closer in senti- 
ment to the Hymns for the People 
called Methodists than to anything in 
The Temple or The Christian Year. 
From these remote versifiers one can 
pass to Charles Wesley and be scarcely 
conscious of the change....” The 
writings of Richard Rolle, hermit and 
itinerant preacher, display conspicu- 
ously qualities similar to those ex- 
hibited in the Evangelical Movement 
of the eighteenth century linked with 
the names of Wesley and Whitefield. 
Especially in Rolle’s verses do we see 
that the lyricism, the emotional fer- 
vor, and the joyfulness in which the 
Methodist Revivalists escaped from 
the cold respectability of Anglicanism 
can claim him as a spiritual ancestor. 
Belonging to the same fourteenth cen- 


tury was William Langland, to whom 
we owe “The Vision of Piers Plowman.” 
In an essay on this “most Catholic of 
English poets,” as he calls him, 
Christopher Dawson wrote: 


“The English way diverged from 
the Catholic way and ran astray 
into the waste lands of sectarian- 
ism. The spiritual successors of 
Langland are to be found, not in the 
Catholic Church nor even in the 
Church of England, but among the 
Puritans and the rebels with Fox 
and Bunyan and Whitfield and 
Blake. But this popular tradition 
of English religion, which was di- 
vorced from Catholic unity and 
even from the national unity after 
the sixteenth century, already exists 
in its purest and most unadulter- 
ated form in the work of Langland. 
He shows us what English religion 
might have been, if it had not been 
broken by schism and narrowed by 
sectarianism and heresy.”’ 


In Dawson’s opinion the English 
Church never really recovered from 
the crisis of the fourteenth century. 


“The next age was an age of moral 
and spiritual decline. We had no 
San Bernardino to restore the old 
alliance between the Papacy and 
the party of reform, and no St. 
Joan to rally the nation to unity 
in the name of God. Instead, we 
had tough prelate-politicians like 
Beaufort and Morton and Wolsey, 
and the men who helped to burn 
St. Joan and to pillory well-mean- 
ing reformers like Bishop Pecocke. 
Only in the following century did 
‘the movement of Catholic reform 
reap with Colet and Fisher 
and More. But it was then too late 
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to avert the crisis. The English 
way diverged from the Catholic way 
and ran astray into the waste lands 
of sectarianism.” 


Cleavage between Altar and Pulpit 


The loss was not only that of the 
sectaries. -The Mother Church, too, 
was impoverished. The need to 
emphasize, in opposition to a false 
spirituality, the visible and hierarchi- 
cal structure of the Church resulted in 
a lack of balance, giving undue prom- 
inence to what was external. Nor 
did the Counter-Reformation do much 
to remedy this state of things. The 
conception of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, now happily 
becoming familiar, received but little 
attention. 

One of the most deplorable results of 
this divorce was the separation it ef- 
fected between altar and pulpit—or, as 
our title suggests, between the Church 
as an institution and the Church as the 
vehicle of the Gospel. The priest 
went one way, the preacher went the 
other way. The codperation, such as 
it was, which had existed between the 
local incumbent and the itinerant 
friar, was all but lost. Penal condi- 
tions made any resumption of the for- 
mer relationship impossible. What 
remained was a Church faithfully and 
often heroically celebrating her custom- 
ary rites but, so far as the outside 
world was concerned, practically inar- 
ticulate. The work of the apostolate 
could be pursued only with the utmost 
caution. The ministry of the spoken 
word (which, under other conditions 
and at other times and in countries 
predominantly Catholic, has been so 
powerful a factor) almost ceased to 
function. And, though there has been 
some recovery and even a certain in- 
crease due to the opportunities pro- 


vided by broadcasting, much yet re- 
mains to be done in restoring the pre- 
vious relationship. 


Preaching Divorced from Life : 


On the other side, the loss was still 
more serious. Such preaching as could 
be heard in those bodies which grouped 
themselves around the pulpit was that 
of adiscarnate Gospel. The proclama- 
tion of the Christian message as that 
was understood had no relation to in- 
stitutional life. Thus, the revivalist 
preacher was more or less a free-lance 
owing allegiance to no particular 
denomination. He came and went, 
leaving behind him only a gradually 
fading emotional trail. Even when he 
was a resident pastor, his preaching 
had but small reference to the organ- 
ized life of the religious community to 
which he ministered. The purpose of 
such organization apparently was 
merely that of providing him with a 
platform. 

Modern Protestantism, under the 
influence of theologians such as Soren 
Kierkegaard, Barth and Niebuhr, is 
escaping from the deadening influence 
of the rationalistic and critical liberal- 
ism which so nearly succeeded in 
strangling its spirituality. There is a 
marked return—not for the purposes 
of controversy but as a means of edi- 
fication—to the Bible. And there is a 
strong demand for “the preaching of 
the Gospel” as distinct from the de- 
livery of ethical essays that once did 
duty in place of the Evangel. A 
deeper seriousness prevails. Insist- 
ence on man’s need of redemption and 
on “the cruciality of the Cross” can 
be heard. All this is to the good. 
But there is one serious omission. 
What that is will be indicated by a 
quotation from a book, published 
under non-Catholic auspices, entitled 
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“Reinhold Niebuhr: Prophet from 
America.” The relevancy to what we 
have been saying of the criticism made 
by the author must excuse the length 
of the quotation. Summing up in his 
last chapter the author says: 


“In any realist discussion of the 
problem of the relation between 
Church and World, of the distinc- 
tion and opposition between them, 
the question of the nature of the 
Church as an organized body is 
fundamental and inescapable. If 
the Gospel is first of all, as Niebuhr 
says, a proclamation of the mercy 
and judgment of God, if the re- 
demption of mankind is wholly the 
work of God, it is clear that with- 
out a body committed wholly to that 
proclamation it cannot be histori- 
cally operative and effective. In 
other words, the historic witness 
to the Gospel necessitates a Church; 
for without a Church the Gospel 
would be lost in human disintegra- 
tion and corruption. Without a 
Church, in other words, the Chris- 
tian revolution loses its permanence. 
The Gospel would be corrupted into 
identification with the current, con- 
troversial moralities. The Church 
alone has preserved the Gospel as 
a transcendent distinctive reality 
in the world. Whenever, for in- 
stance, the formulation of doctrine 
has threatened the distinctiveness 
of the Gospel as Redemption, as in 
the Arian controversy, it was the 
Church that saved the situation. 
Whenever, again, the Church has 
threatened to become wholly ineffec- 
tive as the historic guardian of the 
Gospel, as in the era of the Reforma- 
tion, it is the Holy Spirit within the 
Church—not diffused through so- 
ciety, but within the sacramental 
body of the Church—that has re- 
fashioned the Church to its essen- 
tial mission. The discussion, there- 
fore, of the Church as an historic, 
organized entity, is not a mere ec- 
clesiastical luxury. It is fundamen- 
tal to the Gospel. 

“Tt is on this question that Nie- 


buhr is theologically defective. His 
neglect of this whole field of theol- 
ogy does afford legitimate ground 
for criticism. His absorption in the 
various issues of the Gospel as an 
independent proclamation, as an 
entity in itself, in its transcendental 
aspect divorced from its historic 
community with the Church, has 
resulted in a neglect of a funda- 
mentally significant field of the- 
ology. It has been said justly, for 
instance, that Niebuhr is ‘very cava- 
lier in his attitude to the question 
of ministerial order.’ ”’ 


The Church Is Itself the Gospel 


So far as it goes, the passage quoted 
is a penetrating criticism of Niebuhr. 
And in condemning the individual it 
condemns also a large section of the 
Protestant world. But it has a serious 
defect. It reveals a grave misunder- 
standing as to the relation of Church 
and Gospel. What it says as to the 
Church preserving the purity and in- 
tegrity of the Revelation is, of course, 
correct. But the Church is more than 
the guardian of the Gospel. It is more 
than the authoritative voice com- 
missioned with preaching the Gospel. 
The Church is itself the Gospel. Its 
nature, its meaning, its significance . 
have only to be explained for the 
Gospel to be made known. 

A noted Protestant divine once re- 
marked with admirable good sense: 
“Christ did not come to preach the 
Gospel; He came in order that there 
might be a Gospel to preach.”” This is 
an adequate answer for those who 
would reduce Christianity to the 
Sermon on the Mount and Our Lord 
to the status of prophet and teacher. 
It is He Himself, the Incarnate Word, 
the High Priest of our confession and 
the sacrificial Victim, Christ the risen, 
ascended and glorified Lord—it is He 
who is the content of the Good News. 
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To relate His story is to proclaim the 
Gospel. But this is true, also, of that 
Mystical Body which continues the 
Incarnation. If the God-Man is with 
us in the Church which is His Body, if 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar is all 
that is claimed for it, if He gives Him- 
self sacramentally for the upbuilding 
of the Church as a whole and of the 
several members thereof, if it is He 
Himself who, through His priests, 
absolves from sin and administers the 
Bread of Life—this is all that it is 
necessary to make known. This is the 
Fact of which the preached word is 
only the interpretation and applica- 
tion. Apart from that Fact, the ‘“‘Gos- 
pel” becomes a disembodied thing 
lacking that concreteness so necessary 
to flesh and blood imprisoned in time 
and space. A discarnate Message 
divorced from the ecclesiastical struc- 
ture and deprived of the Altar is but 
as comment to which there is no text. 
Such a Message is incapable of mak- 
ing a universal appeal. It leaves un- 
told the thing which, in order to be 
saved, one must do. Faith is given 
no opportunity to express itself in de- 
cisive action. These defects, how- 
‘ever, disappear when we consider that 
incorporation with the Mystical Body 
is not merely the way in which we 


signify our acceptance of the salva-— 


tion offered us in Christ, but it is 
the very condition whereby that salva- 
tion becomes effective. Membership 
of the Catholic Church is not just the 
result of some spiritual change which 
has already taken place, but the cause 
of whatsoever change the grace of 
God comes to effect in us. One does 
not ask to be received into the Church 
because one is a Christian, but in order 
that one may become a Christian in 
the fullest and deepest sense of the 
term. 


St. Paul on the Relationship between 
| Church and Gospel 


It is in the apostolate of St. Paul that 
we can best see the working out of this 
relationship between Church and Gos- 
pel. Essential to his conception of 
salvation was admission to the Divine 
Society. That was a conception which 
was derived from Jewish tradition. 
Paul did but spiritualize and univer- 
salize the idea that one became rec- 
onciled with God by uniting oneself 
with the Chosen People. Integration 
with ‘“‘the Israel of God’”’ was, for him, 
the great privilege which conferred the 
gift of Eternal Life. In the case of 
both the old and new dispensation, 
the saving relationship with God was 
conditioned by incorporation with the 
elect, the royal priesthood. He 
preached Christ, but Christ as Head 
of the Mystical Body. He was not 
content to re-tell the story of the his- 
toric Jesus; it was the risen and glori- 
fied Christ through whom the Whole 
Body was knit together in an indis- 
soluble union with Himself that Paul 
proclaimed. This and nothing else 
was his Gospel. Listen to him as he 
addresses Ephesian Gentiles! Re- 

*ferring to their past, he says: 


“In those days there was no 
Christ for you; you were outlaws 
from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers to every covenant, with no 
promise to hope for, with the world 
about you, and no God. But now 
you are in Christ Jesus; now, 
through the blood of Christ, you 
have been brought close, you who 
were once so far away. He is our 
bond of peace; He has made the 
two nations one, breaking down the 
wall that was a barrier between us, 
the enmity there was between us, 
in His own mortal nature. He has 
put an end to the:law with its de- 
crees, so as to make peace, remaking 
the two human creatures as one in 
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Himself; both sides, united in a 
single body, He would reconcile to 
God through His cross; inflicting 
death, in His own person, upon the 
feud. So He came, and His message 
was of peace for you who were far 
off, peace for those who were near; 
far off or near, united in the same 
Spirit, we have access through Him 
to the Father. You are no longer 
exiles, then, or aliens; the saints 
are your fellow-citizens, you belong 
to God’s household. Apostles and 
prophets are the foundation on which 
you were built, and the chief corner- 
stone of it is Christ Himself. In 
Him the whole fabric is bound to- 
gether, as it grows into a temple, 
dedicated to the Lord; in Him you 
are being built in with the rest, 
so that God may find in you a dwell- 
ing-place for His Spirit.’’! 


St. Paul Preached a Dynamic 
Gospel 


See how in this passage reconcili- 
ation with the Father through Christ 
is equated with membership of God’s 
household, the new body that has been 
formed of diverse human elements! 
The idea that one attains salvation 
by membership of a specific commu- 
nity bringing one under a covenant 
with God is common to both Jew 
and Christian. St. Paul has but sub- 
limated the Hebrew conception al- 
ready familiar to him. 

It was this conception which consti- 
tuted St. Paul’s Gospel. In using 
that term we imply that for him it was 
something more than a doctrine, that 
his preaching was more than a theo- 
retical statement. Teaching is ad- 
dressed to the understanding, but 
preaching is addressed to the under- 
standing and the will. The distinction 
is made clear in the Apostle’s assertion 
that his preaching gave evidence of his 





1 Eph., ii. 12-22 (Knox translation). 


authority by the power which ac- 
companied it. He aims, not merely 
at persuading men by the reasonable- 
ness of his doctrine after the manner 
of the Greek orator, but at moving 
them. It was one thing to convince 
his hearers of the Resurrection, but 
it was another thing, and one which 
depended on the power of the Holy 
Spirit, so to convince them that con- 
version resulted. As a preacher, his 
primary object was not education but 
regeneration. As distinct from the 
teacher, the preacher must be dy- 
namic. And here we come upon a pe- 
culiarity of Hebrew speech. It is a 
peculiarity illustrated by the assertion 
that, when God said “Let there be 
light,” there was light. The word 
has creative power. It accomplishes 
the purpose it indicates. ‘‘The word 
of the Lord”’ on the lips of the prophets 
had driving force. It did more than 
indicate the road along which Israel 
should advance: it actually pro- 
pelled the traveller. The same char- 
acteristic distinguishes apostolic 
speech. As an orator, St. Paul does 
not appear to have been a conspicuous 
success, and, as a teacher, even St. 
Peter found him difficult to under: 
stand; but, as a preacher, he may be 
said to have been one of the great 
creative forces of all history. We mis- 
understand his Epistles if we seek in 
them a fully developed and lucidly 
expounded theological system. They 
do not give us that. What they do 
reveal is the creative labor of a man 
who is, by the power of God, bringing 
to birth a new humanity. He himself 
compares his efforts to the travail of 
motherhood. It was this dynamic 
quality which distinguished the preach- 
ers of the Gospel from those who fig- 
ured either in the synagogue or the 
forum. 
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The Gospel for To-Day 

Can we say that the presentation of 
the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ has reached the stage at which 
it has become, for the faithful and 
for the outside world, a Gospel? It 
has been expounded with theological 
acumen. Authority has defined the 
doctrine. But these labors have but 
opened the way for the prophet and 
apostle. There are, indeed, signs that 
in the stimulus it has given to Catholic 
Action it has begun the great work it 
is destined to accomplish, but that 
work is only at the initial stage. Al- 
ready it may claim to have had dy- 
namic effects both in equipping the 
lay apostolate and, through that apos- 
tolate, setting up a ferment capable of 
penetrating the mass of industrial 
workers on whom to a large extent the 
Christianization of our contemporary 
world depends. But these are rather 
indices of what is possible than the 
large-scale manifestation for which the 
spiritual crisis of the time calls. 
““Man’s extremity is God’s opportu- 
nity,” and we venture to suggest that it 
is along these lines—by the preaching 
of the Mystical Body as a Gospel for 
the age—that the Holy Spirit will 
move. 

Can we not see a close connection 
between this Gospel and the special 
needs of our generation? The Primi- 
tive Church made its appearance in 
preparation for the coming dissolution 
of Imperial Rome. It provided a 
form of society which would meet 
those deeper needs which the Empire 
had failed to satisfy, and which the 
redemption offered by mystical cults 
could not meet. To-day our civiliza- 
tion shows signs of disintegration, 
and the demand for a world-wide order 
based on justice and peace grows 
louder and louder. This order, to meet 


the demand, must be catholic and it 
must be redemptive. It must unite 
all men and, at the same time, respect 
the rights of the individual. Its au- 
thority must be absolute; yet, in en- 
forcing it, appeal must be made to the 
good-will of those concerned rather 
than to physical compulsion. It 
should be dynamic rather than static, 
not an organization but an organism. 
To contemplate these requirements is 
to be convinced that efforts on the 
political and economic level are doomed 
to fail. Our Tower of Babel will 
never reach heaven. It is only the 
New Jerusalem that descends from 
heaven that can meet the situation. 
Our man-made utopias will but re- 
peat in different form the evils of the 
civilizations they are intended to re- 
place. We have to make the same 
choice as that presented to his gener- 
ation by St. Augustine of Hippo, and 
woe be to us if we reject the City of 
God that comes down from above! 


The City of God in Our Midst 


Yet, that City already exists in our 
midst. It embodies all those features 
mentioned as needful. One has only 
to read St. Paul’s description of the 
Mystical Body in order to see how close 
is the resemblance between the Church 
of Christ and the Ideal Society as we 
have outlined it. Even now it is pos- 
sible to become a citizen of this City 
and to find in the obligation to extend 
its sway the vocation that will sanctify 
us and impart an intelligible meaning 
and purpose to our lives. The fact 
that the Divine Society exists on 
earth only as a nucleus needing expan- 
sion, rather than as a fully developed 
and universally accepted order, so far 
from being a reason for rejecting it 
may be taken as an additional incite- 
ment. The human imperfections that 
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mark it will submit to the discipline 
of the sanctifying Spirit, and the 
limited scope at present afforded its 
authority does but call for apostolic 
effort. Would we have it otherwise? 
Human nature demands not merely 
an ark in which to take refuge from 
the rising flood, but a cause for which 
to fight. The Kingdom is here. Its 
King has triumphed over all the 


powers of evil and is seated on His 
Throne. But it is still necessary to 
pray “Thy Kingdom come” and to 
labor in accordance with that prayer. 

We believe that the presentation of 
the Church in this light and from this 
particular point of view constitutes 
the Gospel for our age, a Gospel both 
for world-society as a whole and for the 
individual wayfarer. 








Matchless Interpreter of a Peerless Constitution 
By Joseprx P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


It is now nearly a hundred years 
since George Miles, the Maryland 
poet, sang of this land of ours as ‘“‘one 
where everyone read and one where its 
statesman scarcely spelled.’”’ As far 
as the philosophy of government goes, 
this latter implication is as true now, 
not only among men in public life, but 
also among educated men and women 
generally. Of course, anyone with a 
pretense of culture has a factual knowl- 
edge of the American system of gov- 
ernment. However, I wonder if high- 
school graduates now know the ex- 
ternal workings of the government as 
well as eighth-grade graduates did at 
the beginning of the century; and I 
feel quite sure that college graduates 
as a group could not pass as good an 
examination in American civics as 
high-school graduates of fifty years 
ago could. And what is still worse, 
our educated Catholics (I mean gradu- 
ates of Catholic colleges or Catholic 
graduates in law) seem to know noth- 
ing of the philosophy of government 
proper, as the origin and ground of 
civil government and of the unique- 
ness of the American system of govern- 
ment. I doubt if we can find one 
Catholic college graduate in a hundred 
of the present day who has ever so 
much as heard of the most profound 
and most accurate treatise of the 
American Constitution both in a nat- 
ural and a written sense—who is so 
much as conversant with the “‘Ameri- 
can Republic’ and its author, Orestes 
A. Brownson. Yet, a few years ago a 
former member of Congress, an estim- 


able Catholic gentleman, presented a 
copy of this work to a friend of his, 
a non-Catholic United States District 
Judge; the latter declared in admira- 
tion that he had never read so pro- 
found a treatise on the government 
of the United States as this same 
“American Republic.” 


Brownson Admirably Fitted to Write 
This Masterpiece 


To begin with, Brownson was an 
American of Americans—a Green 
Mountain boy, whose ancestors went 
back to the first New England settle- 
ment. He was a self-made man in an 
educational way; for although he en- 
joyed only two months of high school, 
yet by personal study he had ac- 
quired a reading knowledge of Greek 
and Latin before he had reached 
man’s estate; later he acquired a 
knowledge of German, French, Spanish 
and Italian. Intellectually he drifted 
from Protestantism to no religion, and 
in theory from government to anarchy. 
As he says himself in his autobiog- 
raphy, “The Convert” (written a 
decade or so after his conversion), he 
had reached by 1840, when thirty-six 
years of age, the dual point of being a 
no-God man in religion and a no- 
government man in politics. Yet, he 
discovered by his invincible logic that 
these two conclusions were false, not 
because they were derived illogically 
from his premises but because he had 
accepted too naively the false premises 
of his countrymen. So, in the light of 
human experience and much more in 
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the light of reason he constructed a 
new set of principles, and found that 
his conclusions were in accord with 
the traditions of the Western world, 
and found further that Catholicism 
was the fullness of the Christian re- 
ligion, whereas Protestantism with its 
various sects were the severed and 
dead limbs of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. So, in the Spring of 1844 he 
called on the Coadjutor Bishop of 
Boston and asked to be received into 
the Catholic Church. His reception 
occurred in the Fall of that same year, 
when he was in the full maturity of his 
intellectual powers and at the height of 
his controversial fame. Shortly be- 
fore this, an American youth calling 
on Lord Brougham was asked by the 
great Englishman how he had left 
Mr. Brownson. When the youth re- 
plied that he was not acquainted 
with Mr. Brownson, Lord Brougham 
said in disgust: “Young man, return 
to America and meet your own greatest 
man before coming to get acquainted 
with the celebrities of Europe.” 
Brownson, while a no-God man, 
wrote the best indictment of the capi- 
talistic system that had ever been 
penned, according to a young Harvard 
graduate who published some years 
ago a book on Brownson. This writer 
declared that Kant could have bor- 
rowed much stronger statements from 
Brownson on the evils of capitalism 
than he had got from a much inferior 
source. So, while Brownson became 
interested in Catholic Apologetics on 
the morrow of his conversion with the 
advice and almost under the command 
of his Bishop, he never lost interest in 
social science—much less in politics, 
especially politics as a science. Daniel 
Webster had as a law partner a Mr. 
Healy, Brownson’s brother-in-law: and 
Brownson was intimate also with Cal- 


houn by reason of his being a Northern 
Democrat. Before the Civil War pro- 
voked Brownson to study the origin 
of the Constitution in an _ historic 
sense, he was inclined to side with Cal- 
houn in holding that the United 
States was a confederation of inde- 
pendent or sovereign States. This 
Webster admitted was true before the 
adoption of the Constitution, but he 
contended that the adoption of the 
Constitution had made them one na- 
tion, or as he said so eloquently in his 
peroration concluding his debate with 
Hayne: ‘The Union One and Insep- 
arable.” But on analyzing the facts 
for himself Brownson, as early as 1861, 
reached the conclusion that there were 
never thirteen sovereign States, either 
before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion or after its adoption: there were 
thirteen United States constituting 
one sovereignty. He pointed out in 
the early days of the Civil War that 
on the morrow of independence there 
were thirteen United States, which 
had been a former part of the oversea 
dominions of England, and by the 
Treaty of Paris became the thirteen 
United States of North America— 
one nation in thirteen autonomous 
States. Brownson was one of the 
first that thundered this mighty truth 
in 1862 throughout the nation. He 
was the only Northern man who had 
his feet on the ground logically and 
philosophically as well as factually, 
and who could say and back up his 
saying by answerable arguments: “‘Se- 
cession is rebellion.” In the early 
summer of 1862 the Aélantic Monthly 
carried an article to the effect -that 
during the previous month President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet had attended 
a lecture in Washington given by the 
famous Catholic philospher, Orestes 
A. Brownson. No one will ever know 
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the contribution that Brownson made 
towards winning the Civil War by 
advocating from the very beginning— 
and he predicted that the Civil War 
would be long and bloody—the put- 
ting down of the rebellion. 

And not only was he the first to give 
the nation a philosophical war cry, 
but he was also the first to outline a 
constitutional form of Reconstruction. 
This he did in the January issue of his 
Review for 1864. When it appeared, 
General Sherman wrote him a note of 
congratulation; Joseph Medill of the 
Chicago Tribune hastened to tell him 
that he had outlined the only consti- 
tutional form of Reconstruction, and 
that he hoped that someone would 
send the President, his Cabinet and 
every member of Congress copies of 
the January Review. If this scheme of 
Reconstruction had been followed, 
there would have been no Carpet- 
bagger era, and the South would have 
been reconstructed not only consti- 
tutionally (as was done eventually), 
but also humanly and fraternally with- 
out engendering bad blood, the conse- 
quences of which still exist. With the 
Civil War over, Brownson felt that 
he should put his occasional thoughts 
on politics into permanent form; and 
this he did by writing the ‘American 
Republic,”’ a book of some 220 pages, 
the last edition of which was pub- 
lished by his son and biographer, 
Henry F. Brownson (Detroit, 1895). 
Let us turn to consider a few of the 
profound truths put forth in that same 
volume. 


Government 


This “born book reviewer,’ as he 
was called by his contemporaries, 
wrote few separate volumes, although 
his “Collected Works’ comprise 
twenty octavo volumes. Perhaps the 


one volume that will live as long as 
the nation it glorifies exists, is the 
“American Republic.” After a few 
pages of Preface Brownson writes his 
Introductory Chapter on Government 
and these words of wisdom in the 
second paragraph are worth quoting: 


“Nations are only individuals on 
a larger scale. They have a life, an 
individuality, a reason, a conscience, 
and instincts of their own, and have 
the same general laws of develop- 
ment and growth, and perhaps of 
decay, as the individual man. 
Equally important, and no less diffi- 
cult than for the individual, is it 
for a nation to know itself, under- 
stand its own existence, its own 
powers and faculties, rights and 
duties, constitution, instincts, tend- 
encies, and destiny. A nation has 
a spiritual as well as a material, a 
moral as well as a physical existence, 
and is subjected to internal as well 
as external conditions of health and 
virtue, greatness and grandeur, 
which it must in some measure 
understand and observe, or become 
weak and infirm, stunted in its 
growth, and end in premature de- 
cay and death.” 


Some of the distinct thoughts that 
he developed in his five pages on the 
nature of government might be well 
rehearsed. While admitting that so- 
ciety—or, as he calls it, the com- 
munion of man with his Maker through 
his kind—is not all that man needs 
in order to live, to grow, to actualize 
the possibilities of his nature and to 
attain to his beatitude (because hu- 
manity is neither God nor the material 
universe), yet civil society is a neces- 
sary, an essential condition of life, and 
without it man cannot make progress 
and reach the completion of his exis- 
tence—and he might have added, man 
cannot even lead a physical existence 
once the race multiplies sufficiently to 
create a varied and extensive inter- 
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family relationship. Next Brownson 
contends that civil society cannot exist 
without government; and that never 
is a savage tribe, no matter how low or 
degraded, found without the rude out- 
lines or the faint reminiscences of some 
form of government with the authority 
to demand obedience and to punish the 
refractory. This necessity of govern- 
ment, however, does not grow exclu- 
sively or chiefly out of the fact that the 
human race by sin has fallen from its 
primitive integrity, or human right- 
eousness. Government, he remarks, 
would have been necessary if man had 
not sinned; and it is needed for the 
good as well as for the bad. It has 
something more to do than to restrict 
our natural liberty, curb our passions, 
and maintain justice between man and 
man. It is needed to render effective 
the solidarity of the individuals in a 
nation, and to render the nation an 
organism, not a mere organization; 
it is needed to combine men in one liv- 
ing body, to strengthen all with the 
strength of each and each with the 
strength of all, to develop, strengthen 
and sustain individual liberty, and to 
utilize and direct it to the promotion of 
the common weal—to be a social prov- 
idence, imitating in its order of degree 
the action of the divine providence it- 
self, and, while it provides for the com- 
mon good of all, it will protect each, the 
lowest and meanest, with the whole 
force and majesty of society. 


Nature or Essence of Government 


Thereupon Brownson stresses the 
fact that the nature or essence of 
government is to govern; and that a 
government which does not govern is 
simply no government at all. To be 
government, it must govern both 
individuals and the community. If it 
is a mere machine for making prevail 


the will of one man, of a certain number 
of men or even of the community, it 
may be very effective sometimes for 
good, oftenest for evil, but govern- 
ment in the proper sense of the word it 
is not. Government necessarily im- 
plies two terms, governor and governed 
with a real distinction between them. 
If we make governor and governed one 
and the same, we efface both terms; 
for there is no governor or governed, if 
the will that governs is identically the 
will that is governed. In those govern- 
ments in which it is held that the people 
govern, the people governing do and 
must act in a diverse relation from the 
people governed, or there is no real 
government. Then also government is 
not only that which governs, but that 
which has a right or authority to 
govern. Whatever resort to physical 
force it may be obliged to make either 
in defense of its authority or of the 
rights of a nation, the government it- 
self lies in the moral order, and politics 
is simply a branch of ethics; for the 
right to govern and the duty to obey 
are correlatives, and the one cannot 
exist or be conceived without the 
other. Hence, loyalty is not simply 
an amiable sentiment, but a duty, a 
moral virtue. Treason is not merely 
difference of opinion from the govern- 
ing authority, but a crime against the 
sovereign, and a moral wrong; it is, 
therefore, a sin against God, the 
founder of the moral law. Americans 
have been chary of the word “‘loyalty,”’ 
perhaps because they regard it as a 
correlative of royalty; but loyalty is 
correlative of law, and is in its essence 
love and devotion for the sovereign 
authority, however constituted and 
wherever lodged. 

The concluding thought of these 
pages of Brownson on government 
thus reconciles liberty and authority: 
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civil liberty is freedom to do whatever 
one pleases that authority permits or 
does not forbid, whereas freedom to 
follow in all things one’s own will or 
inclination without any civil restraint 
is license, not liberty. And there can 
be no damage to liberty in repressing 
license, nor in requiring obedience to 
the commands of an authority that has 
a right to command; because tyranny 
or oppression consists, not in being 
subjected to authority, but in being 
subjected to usurped authority—to a 
power that has no right to command, 
or that commands what exceeds its 
right or authority. To say that it is 
contrary to liberty to be forced to 
forgo our own will or inclination in any 
case whatever is simply denying the 
right of all government, and falling 
into no government. Liberty is vio- 
lated only when we are required to 
forgo our own will or inclination by a 
power that has no right to make the 
requisition; for we are bound to obedi- 
ence as far as authority has the right to 
govern, and we can never have the 
right to disobey a legitimate right to 
command. Nor has this any resem- 
blance to the slavish doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience, nor does it imply that 
resistance to power is ever wrong; for 
the tyrant may be lawfully resisted, 
because the tyrant, by force of the 
word itself, is a usurper and without 
authority. Abuse, on the other hand, 
is the unconstitutional or wrongful 
exercise of a power rightfully held; 
and when it is not so exercised, there is 
no abuse or abuses to redress. So 
ending his treatise on Government, 
Brownson proceeds to take up the next 
suggestive topic. 


The Origin and Ground of Government 
Itself 


Brownson enumerates eight theories 


of government, and concludes by as- 
serting and proving the truth of the 
last: I. Government originates in the 
right of the father to govern his child. 
II. It originates in convention, and is a 
social compact. III. It originates in 
the people, who, collectively taken, are 
sovereign. IV. Government springs 
from the spontaneous development of 
nature. V. It derives its right from 
the immediate and express appoint- 
ment of God. VI. It comes from God 
through the Pope, or visible head of the 
spiritual society. VII. From God 
through the people. VIII. From God 
through the natural law. 

I wonder if there is another treatise 
in the language which compresses so 
much philosophy of government in 
some fifty-six pages as this discussion 
by Brownson of the seven false or 
inadequate theories of government, 
and the detailed proof that all authority 
comes from God through the natural 
law, with the organic people its first 
and always residuary subject. And 
let us bear in mind that the first 
erroneous system—the social compact 
theory listed second above—seems to 
have been the dominant theory of his 
non-Catholic countrymen in 1865; 
and I suppose that most of our non- 
Catholic Americans to-day would hold 
that the people collectively taken are 
sovereign, or that government springs 
spontaneously from the development 
of nature, as the evolutionists get 
human life from the lowest form of 
animal life; in other words, that the 
people by their own might and right 
have the authority to govern, instead 
of having this right as an organic 
people from God through the natural 
law, just as a father has domestic 
authority from that same source and 
the husband and wife have conjugal 
rights and obligations from the same 
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Giver of life, through the natural and 
divine positive law. The surprising 
thing about these false theories of 
government is their utter shallowness; 
by virtue of these theories civil law it- 
self would never reach even the moral 
order. It is refreshing to know that 
the only theories that take into account 
the moral law and juridical facts are 
those that have arisen not only in 
Christian ages but in the days of 
Scholasticism, at least at its height. 
Not that the Scholastics always took 
into account or could take into account 
facts that would give new applications 
to their principles of public law in the 
civil order—and also to public law in 
the civil order as related to the divine 
positive and the human ecclesiastical 
law. It is surprising how Brownson 
anticipated an application made by 
Cardinal Cavignis, in treating of the 
origin and the nature of civil power, to 
the old Scholastic principle of the sub- 
jects of civil power in the beginning. 
Cavignis Iays down the principle that 
in the formation of civil society the 
people by families are the virtual sub- 
ject of civil authority but not the 
inalienable subject of civil authority; 
yet, the people always remain the 
residuary subjects of civil authority, 
and therefore when the government of 
their choice fails, they can proceed to 
set up another government—not ex- 
cluding, of course, a Republican form 
of government, in which instance the 
people become the actual subjects of 
authority. Catholic writers in monar- 
chic days put forth the fallacy that the 
people could not be the actual subjects 
of authority, because they could not 
exercise authority as the people; hence, 
they had to alienate the authority. 
These writers did not explain how 
under all Republican forms of govern- 
ment the laws ran in the name of the 


people, and the so-called rulers were 
no more than the authorized agents of 
the people. The following two para- 
graphs will give an idea how Brownson 
proceeds to show that the people are 
the original active subjects of au- 
thority in an organic way and through 
the natural law. 


“The right of government to gov- 
ern, or political authority, is derived 
by the collective people or society 
from God through the law of na- 
ture. Rulers hold from God 
through the people or nation, and 
the people or nation hold from God 
through the natural law. How na- 
tions are founded or constituted, or 
a particular people becomes a sov- 
ereign political people invested with 
the rights of society, will be con- 
sidered in the following chapters. 
Here‘ it suffices to say that, sup- 
posing a political people or nation, 
the sovereignty vests in the com- 
munity, not supernaturally or by 
an external supernatural appoint- 
ment, as the clergy hold their au- 
thority, but by the natural law, 
or law by which God governs the 
whole moral creation.” 


“The political sovereignty, under 
the law of nature, attaches to the 
people not individually but collec- 
tively, as civil or political society. 
It is vested in the political com- 
munity or nation, not,in an in- 
dividual, or family or a class, be- 
cause under the natural law all 
men are equal, as they are under the 
Christian law; and one man has, in 
his own right, no authority over 
another. The family has in the 
father a natural chief, but political 
society has no natural chief or 
chiefs. The authority of the father 
is domestic, not political, and ceases 
when his children have attained to 
majority, have married, and become 
heads of families themselves, or have 
ceased: to make part of the paternal 
household. The recognition of the 
authority of the father beyond the 
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limits of his own household is, if it 
ever occurs, by virtue of the ordi- 
nance, the consent, express or tacit, 
of the political society. There are 
no natural-born political chiefs; and 
wherever we find man claiming or 
acknowledged to be such, they are 
either usurpers (what the Greeks 
called tyrants), or they are made such 
by the will or constitution of the 
people or the nation.”’ 


Constitutional Government 


Brownson devotes his next twenty- 
seven pages to the subject of natural 
and written constitutions. He gives 
credit under the head of natural con- 
stitutions to Count de Maistre’s work 
on ‘‘The Generative Principle of Po- 
litical Constitutions,” but as in so many 
other instances Brownson takes an 
embryonic idea and gives it a develop- 
ment that the originator either was 
unable or neglected to do. Brownson 
accepts de Maistre’s contention that 
nations are born with a constitution, 
which they cannot change except at 
their peril; and that these same people 
have nothing whatever to do with 
bringing about that same natural con- 
stitution. Brownson admits, quite 
logically, that as a sovereign people 
they naturally could not have had any- 
thing to do with the making of the 
constitution they were born with; yet, 
he would give them in very many in- 
stances much credit for the forming of 
that constitution as a pre-sovereign 
people. To use his own words: 


‘*There is a truth, however, in de 
Maistre’s doctrine that constitu- 
tions are generated, or developed, 
not created de novo, or made all at 
once. But nothing is more true 
than that a nation can alter its con- 
stitution by its own deliberate and 
voluntary action, and many na- 
tions have done so; and sometimes 
for the better, as well as for the 


worse. If the constitution once 
given is fixed and unalterable, it 
must be wholly divine, and contain 
no human element, and the people 
have and can have no hand in their 
own government—the fundamental 
objection to the theocratic con- 
stitution of society.” 


The following paragraph elaborates 
on the idea of a natural constitution, 
and touches in part on the written con- 
stitution of a State: 


“The providential constitution is, 
in fact, that with which the nation 
is born, and is, as long as the nation 
exists, the real living and éfficient 
constitution of the State. It is the 
source of the vitality of the State, 
that which controls or governs its 
action and determines its destiny. 
The constitution which a nation is 
said to give itself is never the con- 
stitution of the State, but is the law 
ordained by the State for the govern- 
ment instituted under it. Thomas 
Paine would admit nothing to be 
the constitution but a written docu- 
ment which he could fold up and 
put in his pocket, or file away in a 
pigeonhole. The Abbé Sieyes pro- 
nounced politics a science which 
he had finished, ahd he was ready to 
turn you out constitutions to order, 
with no other defect than that they 
had, as Carlyle wittily says, no feet 
and could not go. Many in the last 
century—and some perhaps in the 
present, for folly as well as wisdom 
has her heirs—confounded the writ- 
ten instrument with the constitu- 
tion itself. No constitution can be 
written on paper or engrossed on 
parchment. What the convention 
may agree upon, draw up, and the 
people ratify by their votes, is no 
constitution; for it is extrinsic to 
the nation, not inherent and living 
in it—is, at best, legislative instead 
of constitutive. The famous Magna 
Charta drawn up by Cardinal Lang- 
ton, and wrung from John Lackland 
by the English barons at Runny- 
mede, was no constitution of Eng- 
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land till long after the date of its 
concession, and even then was no 
constitution of the State, but a set 
of restrictions on power. The con- 
stitution is the intrinsic or inherent 
and actual constitution of the people 
or political community itself; that 
which makes the nation what it is, 
and distinguishes it from every 
other nation, and varies as nations 
themselves vary from one another.’ 


The United States 


We would expect that, after Brown- 
son had developed the natural and the 
written notion of constitution, he would 
apply his doctrines of fact and of law to 
the American Republic. He does this 
in some fourteen pages, and these few 
introductory lines indicate the line of 
argumentation and exposition that he 
is going to take: 


“Sovereignty, under God, inheres 
in the organic people, or the people 
as the republic; and every organic 
people fixed to the soil, and politic- 
ally independent of every other 
people, is a sovereign people, and in 
the modern sense an independent 
sovereign nation. 

“Sovereign States may unite in 
an alliance, league, or confedera- 
tion, and mutually agree to exer- 
cise their sovereign powers or a por- 
tion of them in common, through 
a common organ or agency; but in 
this agreement they part with none 
of their sovereignty, and each re- 
mains a sovereign State or hation as 
before. The common organ or 
agency created by the convention is 
no State, is no nation, has no in- 
herent sovereignty, and derives all 
its vitality and force from the per- 
sisting sovereignty of the States 
severally that have united in creat- 
ing it. The agreement no more 
affects the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States entering into it than 
does the appointment of an agent 
affect the rights and powers of the 
principal. The creature takes noth- 
ing from the Creator, exhausts not, 


lessens not his creative energy, and 

it is only by his retaining and con- 

tinuously exerting his creative power 
that the creature continues to ex- 
ist. 

Brownson follows the chapter on the 
United States by two chapters on the 
Constitution of the United States, 
embracing twenty-nine pages in all. 
Then he discusses Secession in seven- 
teen pages and Reconstruction in 
twenty pages. We feel that we have 
already intimated the general trend of 
his thoughts in all four of these 
chapters. The last but one of his 
chapters is on ‘Political Tendencies” 
and the last chapter on ‘Destiny, 
Political and Religious.”’ I feel that it 
is not at all alien to the purpose of this 
article to quote the closing paragraph 
on what he says about tendencies, and 
two paragraphs on what he says about 
our destiny—one on our political des- 
tiny and the other on our religious 
destiny. First as to tendencies: 


“Of the several tendencies men- 
tioned, the humanitarian tend- 
ency—egoistical at the South, de- 
taching the individual from the race, 
and socialistic at the North, ab- 
sorbing the individual in the race— 
is the most dangerous. The egoisti- 
cal form is checked, sufficiently 
weakened by the defeat of the rebels; 
but the social form believes that it 
has triumphed, and that individuals 
are effaced in society, and the States 
in the Union. Against this more 
especially should public opinion 
and American statesmanship be 
now directed, and territorial de- 
mocracy and the diversion of the 
powers of government be asserted 
and vigorously maintained. The 
danger is that, while this socialistic 
form of democracy is conscious of 
itself, the territorial democracy has 
not yet arrived, as the Germans say, 
at self-consciousness (Selbstbewusst- 
-sein), and operates only instinc- 
tively. All the dominant theories 
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and sentimentalities are against it, 
and it is only Providence that can 
sustain it.”’ 


Here are the paragraphs on political 
destiny and on religious destiny. 


“The political destiny of the 
United States is to conform the 
State to the order of reality or, so to 
speak, to the divine idea in creation. 
Their religious destiny is to render 
practicable and to realize the normal 
relations between Church and State, 
religion and politics, as concreted in 
the life of the nation. 

“In politics, the United States are 
not realizing a political theory of 
any sort whatever. They, on the 
contrary, are successfully refuting 
all political theories, making away 
with them, and establishing the 
State—not on a theory, not on an 
artificial basis or a foundation laid 
by human reason or will—but on 
reality, the eternal and immutable 
principles in relation to which man 
iscreated. They are doing the same 
in regard to religious theories. Re- 
ligion is not a theory, a subjective 
view, an opinion, but is objectively 
at once a principle, a law, and a 
fact, and subjectively it is, by the 
aid of God’s grace, practical con- 
formity to what is universally true 
and real. The United States, in 
fulfilment of their destiny, are mak- 
ing as sad havoc with religious 
theories as with political theories, 
and are pressing on with irresistible 
force to the real or the divine order 
which is expressed in the Christian 
mysteries, which exists independent 
of man’s understanding and will, 
and which man can neither make 
nor unmake.” 


New Edition of This Book Planned 


It goes without saying that this book 
is even more timely now than when it 


was published, and that every chapter 
has information in the way of guiding 
principles, not only for Catholic Ameri- 
cans, but for all lovers of their country 
with intelligence enough to read and 
absorb the valuable information of 
this volume with its 222 pages of po- 
litical wisdom applicable in a certain 
way to any country but fully and per- 
fectly applicable to the United States. 
A priest, who had long thought of get- 
ting out a new edition of this work, has 
of late begun to feel that a whole com- 
bination of causes makes it imperative 
that he get it out here and now when 
the country can be said to be at the 
beginning of a foreign crisis and fully 
involved in an economic one in the 
sense that our economic forces now are 
moving towards an organic set-up. 
So, every group of citizens should know 
the nature of our institutions and the 
goodness of God in making them so 
providentially perfect. This priest 
editor is certainly competent, for even 
before his college days he had begun to 
read Brownson and he is familiar with 
all that this author wrote. Then, since 
1909, he has studied the public law of 
the Church in which be became inter- 
ested during his graduate work in 
Rome. Accordingly, he will be able 
to append footnotes to almost every 
chapter where the terminology or 
treatment of Brownson seems to be 
adverse to the public law of the Church. 
And these notes, he is confident, will 
show that Brownson was correct in 
every particular, at least in principle; 
and that Brownson anticipated the 
best of our Catholic writers on public 
law by a generation. 

















Our Under-Mind 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


By “under-mind’”’ I do not mean 
what is technically called the subcon- 
scious, nor has it anything to do with 
psychoanalysis. I mean that most 
people ‘‘think they think’’ this or that, 
because, if they admitted to themselves 
that they did not really think it, the 
pattern of their life would be disturbed. 
In that enchanting book, ‘‘Heaven’s 
My Destination,” the idealist young 
drummer was beaten up by his ribald 


housemates because his notions clashed - 


with theirs, and they could not concede 
that he was right (though in their 
hearts, as we say, they felt he was) be- 
cause that would have meant that their 
own outlook was wrong, whereas only 
by means of their outlook could they 
justify to themselves their own behav- 
ior. They were not going to be inter- 
fered with; so they got angry alto- 
gether out of proportion, and beat the 
young drummer up. They professed 
contempt for him, being in reality 
frightened about themselves. 


Glimpses of the “‘Under-Mind”’ 


We may get glimpses of other 
people’s ‘“‘under-minds’’ more easily 
than of our,own. We are instructing a 
convert who says that “of course, he 
believes in God,’’ and then suddenly 
discovers that he is hiding from himself 
the fact that he doesn’t know why he 
should believe in God. He would be 
upset if he realized this, and would feel 
that it was equivalent to thinking 
there was no reason why he should be- 
lieve in God. If you probed, he might 
say testily: “‘Oh well, you must begin 


somewhere!” And add: “Anyhow 
you can’t really know anything about 
Him.” I remember instructing a man 
about heaven, hell and purgatory, and 
he was accepting it all as a logical and 
attractive “system,” when I abruptly 
realized that I had not previously dis- 
cussed the survival of the soul or even 
its nature, and that he had no idea why 
one should suppose it did survive, and 
“in his heart” he thought it didn’t. 
It may not occur to us that an instruc- 
tee thinks that “Immaculate Concep- 
tion’’ means “Virgin Birth” (a recur- 
rent misapprehension!), or else we 
may start arguing about it while the 
man has no idea what “‘grace’’ and the 
supernatural—let alone original sin— 
may be. How often do we find even 
in Catholics the latent idea that it is 
the Church which decreed that there 
should be no divorce; or that she will 
“come round” in the matter of con- 
traception! Anyhow, we are safe in 
saying that, when dealing with anyone 
not of our Faith, we are right in start- 
ing from where he is, not from where 
we are—as Our Lord did, who did not 
scorn the Jewish idea of the Law, or of 
the Kingdom, or of a King, but sought 
gently to develop and spiritualize 
these ideas, speaking always ‘‘accord- 
ing as they could understand” (Mark, 
iv. 33). Let us discover the tiny germ 
of truth, foster it, praise it, be glad to 
give it moisture and light 

All this is obvious. What is far 
harder to arrive at is the vision of our 
own under-mind, because the very 
lens we use to examine it is, or well 
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may be, distorted. Fr. Levie, S.J., of 
Louvain, has recently written a book 
called ‘‘Sous les yeux de l’incroyant’’— 
“Unbelief Looks at Faith,” or ‘As 
Others See Us.”’ He keeps insisting 
that a Catholic, taken as a living whole, 
is very much more than a collection of 
orthodox formule—an abstract creed 
and code. He is a creature with an 
immense hereditary way of looking at 
things and feeling about them: he has 
been brought up in a Catholic home 
and school; he lives in a particular 
epoch and atmosphere, and is every- 
where pressed upon by a society that 
may be hostile to or may positively 
pamper him. If it is hostile, he is all 
the while thrusting its influences back, 
and the last thing he can do is to sym- 
pathize with those whose native ambi- 
ence it is (yet, if you do not sympa- 
thize, you never can understand, and 
still less, help). If his environment is 
not hostile, he will naturally tend to 
shut his eyes to anything that might 
puzzle him, and wrap himself up against 
any discomforting draught. Fr. Levie 
takes certain topics which I shall try to 
illustrate in my own way. 


Catholics and Agnostics 


As Catholics, we possess the privi- 
lege of certainty, and live among men 
who are, half of them, agnostic. Our 
faith is a divine gift; but to others it 
looks as if we were Catholics, on the 
whole, because we were “brought up 
that way.”’ It is as natural for a Pole, 
an Irishman, or a Spaniard to be a 
Catholic as for a Scandinavian not to 
be. Then we have to show that we 
are not Catholics merely by force of 
circumstances, or because it pays, or 
because it suits our temperament 
(Hannah Godwin wished a certain 
Miss Gay to marry her brother 
William “because she has about as 


much religion as my William likes’). 
Then, unless we are simply to turn our 
critic over to some priest (whom he 
would probably die rather than meet), 
we must produce some “arguments” — 
we must “be ready on each several 
occasion to give a reasonable account 
of our Faith to everyone who asks’”’ 
(I Peter, iii. 15). We provide the 
arguments, and find that they do not 
convince or even stir our critic at all. 
Then we are piqued and may accuse 
him of stupidity, if not of guilty 
obstinacy; or we may uncomfortably 
ask ourselves if, after all, our argu- 
ments are valid, or even make a false 
illation and confuse faith with the 
reasons that support or lead to faith 
and wonder if really we believe. This 
may be perilous; yet it should lead to- 
wards that absolute sincerity, honesty, 
that should be ours. Anyhow, we 
must not accuse our recalcitrant dis- 
putant of stupidity (for not even our 
best arguments can coerce a man into 
belief), nor yet of perverse obstinacy 
(t.e., ill-will). We ought to realize 
what torment it often is to an agnostic 
to be agnostic; he would probably give 
anything to have an anchorage in life, 
a fixed point which is also a starting- 
point, a conviction that after all life 
means something, has a point, leads 
somewhither. But he is now being 
honest, and is terrified of yielding to 
wishful thinking How patient, how 
gentle, should one be with such a man; 
and how patient, how wise, a helper 
may not the frightened Catholic need, 
to lead him across the bad patch and 
show him he has not “‘lost his faith’! 

1T had, literally, just written half that 
last sentence when a young man called. Dur- 
ing our conversation he stated: “In my 
school, I loved my religion but it was lived for 
me: my whole life was. Also in the holidays. 
Now I have had to make. my own life for 


three years among rowdy unthinking stu- 
dents, much happier than I am. I am going 
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Reaction versus Progress 


Fr. Levie reminds us, too, that we 
are men of tradition and have, in con- 
sequence, stability in a world of flux. 
The result is that to men in love with 
experiment, and extremely ready (es- 
pecially when young) to assign the 
miseries of our time to the obstinate 
errors of their predecessors, we seem 
mummified or to deserve that pet- 
name “reactionary” that you almost 
gleefully wait for when you talk to a 
Communist, so certain is he to use it. 
And sometimes we really are unimag- 
inative. How long we in England 
went on arguing that Anglican Orders 
were invalid, not perceiving that 90% 
of the population took not the slightest 
interest in ‘‘orders” of any kind! How 
hard was it to get the veto on Catholics 
going to Oxford and Cambridge modi- 
fied, even though it was obvious that a 
score of other universities were grow- 
ing up and that the mass of young 
Catholics seeking university education 
were going to these and no veto was 
imposed on attending them! How 
long we objected to Catholics joining 
trade-unions or the Boy Scouts! Yet 
now they are encouraged to join the 
former and there are more Catholic 
scouts and guides in the world than 
non-Catholic. I am far from saying 
that we should never “go slow’’—for 
example, how disastrous would have 
been a hurried rush in the wake of 
Biblical critics, even though the modern- 
ist scare caused a great deal of 
undeserved suffering to patient stu- 
dents or even frightened them right off 
the field! 

But this most justifiable reluctance 
to ‘‘hustle’”’ and to risk emptying out 


through a bad patch and don’t really know 
my own mind. I go to Mass, but do I be- 
lieve?” I could not resist quoting this cor- 
roborative instance. 


the baby with the bath is a very differ- 
ent thing from a timorous attitude to- 
wards all new turns of phrase or even 
interpretation of habitual ideas. Thus, 
theology undoubtedly does develop, 
and has done so not least in the 
“social” sphere. We have expanded 
our hope enormously as to the salva- 
tion of pagans or the “inculpably 
ignorant,” and have not stood still in 
scriptural matters: we are shaking off 
a number of stereotyped art-forms and 
the genre ‘“‘vie-de-saint.” 

But when I get down to my “under- 
mind,’’ I ask myself why I am irritable 
when anyone says anything I am not 
accustomed to. Is it an undiluted love 
of “orthodoxy”? Or is my mind 
“‘set,” and am I almost afraid of some 
new system or “‘discipline,’” even of 
some new exhibition of facts, lest they 
should disturb me? I can remember 
when even to study the theories of 
“comparative religion’ (so often fan- 
tastic and based-on ill-examined evi- 
dence) could render the student ‘‘sus- 
pect.” An elderly professor might be 
really annoyed if “Mithraism” were 
spoken of. The books of excitable 
investigators did indeed seem discon- 
certing. The remedy was, not to 
study them less, but to study them 
more. The “all serene” was soon 
enough sounded. I have known 
“hereditary Catholics’’ who insisted on 
carrying their nineteenth-century 
habits into our own time—such as, 
believe it or not, having thin bread- 
and-butter served up for breakfast. 
When their grandchildren demanded 
orange juice, they were nearly disin- 
herited. 


Relation between Clergy and Laity 


A point on which Fr. Levie dwells at 
some length is the relation between 
clergy and laity: I do not intend to do 
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so, if only because conditions are so 
different in different countries. There 
was a time when the clergy, especially 
the higher clergy, were constantly 
demanding their privileges and exemp- 
tions. Bishops were great barous 
(at a time when barons were mostly 
brigands). In Copenhagen, the very 
great Bishop Absalom’s statue shows 
him at his most belligerent on a champ- 
ing charger. It is probable that we all 
have met examples of clerical ‘‘posses- 
sivism.’”’ On the other hand, I re- 
member when Italian priests really 
did seem to slink through the streets 
as though afraid to be assaulted; and 
only the other day a priest told me how 
he had actually to change out of his 
cassock in an aeroplane, so unpopular 
was that dress in the land of his destina- 
tion. In few countries are the clergy 
likely, at present, to stand out for 
“privileges,’’ or bishops to lay towns 
under interdicts! As usual, an adjust- 
ment is needed. We have heard much 
of the truth that the laity genuinely 
“offer Mass,” yet the Holy Father has 
had to balance it with the reminder 
that their réle is not the same as the 
priest’s. The unhappy Msgr. Talbot, 
writing to Manning, practically denied 
to the laity any part in active Catholic 
life; Pius XI’s doctrine of ‘Catholic 
Action” (t.e., the lay apostolate in 
union with the hierarchy) has denied 
that denial. I may ask what would 
Portugal do without an apostolic laity? 
The shortage of priests is terrible: 
but the Hierarchy is unanimous in 
fostering Catholic Action, and the 
JOC, JEC and all the other J-Cs are 
splendidly active Anyhow, the more 
perfect the codperation between clergy 
and laity, the less will it be possible for 
us even to seem, to the onlooker, to be 
“‘priest-ridden,’’ as we have so often 
been called. 


Catholics and Social Problems 


Finally, there is the question of the 
Catholic’s attitude to ‘“‘social prob- 
lems.’’ We know the Marxist’s taunt 
that the Capitalist Christian has in- 
vented the Kingdom of Heaven in 
order that he might make very sure of 
his own kingdom on earth. Quite 
recently, an ‘“‘educated’’ head-mistress 
of a large school said to a notable con- 
vert from Communism: “It is well 
known that the Church has always 
been antagonistic to Science, and has 
never done anything for the poor.” 
There can be no doubt as to our belief 
in the ‘primacy of the spiritual.” 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” 
but then ‘‘all these other things shall 
be added to you.” “Thy Kingdom 
come,” but then ‘‘as in heaven, so on 
earth.’’ But have we not all known too 
many who trade on the first half of 
what Our Lord says: they “go to 
Mass” and even are “pious” and say 
extra prayers, indeed many are finan- 
cially “charitable,’’ yet seem to know 
nothing of justice towards their fellow- 
men—let alone, see Christ in them? 
In business life, in ‘‘class’” or national 
or international life, they may be quite 
indistinguishable from non-Christians. 
I seem to see in England a great reluc- 
tance to acquire information about the 
state (e.g.) of Germany, Austria or 
Italy. When it is forced on the 
imagination—and when you have got 
rid of base considerations such as 
“they deserve to suffer’’—there will be 
a spurt of pity and parcels will be sent 
(though not nearly to the extent, I am 
inclined to think, to which they have 
been sent from the U. S.), or “help” 
may be organized as checking the ad- 
vance of Communism. But we should 
not wish to be stung into doing good by 
fear or hate of something that is bad. 
What is our “under-mind” about our 
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fellow-men, be they rich or poor, of 
this nation or that, of this color or 
that? Weare men, Catholic men, and 
they are men: our whole man must 
help the wholeman. Therefore, it is no 
use to say that Catholics are concerned 
with Sacraments, not salaries; with 
dogmas, not drains; or even with the 
supernatural virtues, not merely “‘nat- 
ural” ones. For can a Christian’s act 
be ‘merely natural’? ‘Whether you 
eat or drink,’ all must be done “‘in the 
name (7.e., in the very person) of the 
Lord.”” The cup of cold water—the 
list of acts done or not done—differen- 
tiates the sheep from the goats. Now, 
obviously it is better (e.g.) to work for 
proper sanitation in prisons than con- 
stantly to take medicines to prisoners 
suffering from typhoid. 


Correct Attitude towards Natural Good 
Works 


Therefore, the Catholic whose relig- 
ion’”’ permeates him—is like a head on 
a neck, not a hat on a head—will be 
“better” all through himself and in all 
his possibilities. He will be, as already 
St. Justin said, ‘‘the better citizen’’: 
he will want to codperate with any 
good civic enterprise, and will doso, not 
now in order to show people that a 
Catholic can be as good a citizen as 
anyone else, but because the enterprise 
is good, and he too wishes to be good. 
And if the enterprise is good, I should 
be astonished if grace were absent from 
the souls of all, Catholic or not, who are 
unselfishly slaving away at it. For it 
is agreed that no one can consistently 
observe the ‘‘natural virtues” without 
grace; also, that God is seriously call- 


ing all men to salvation. There are 
those, wrote Francis Thompson, who, 
lost in the dark, 


Had fondly thought to err from 
d 


Nor knew the circle that they 
trod. 


Death dawned; heaven lay in 
prospect wide, 

Lo, they were standing at His 
side. 


God forbid, then, that we should stand 
aloof from the “natural’’ good work 
that others are doing—work that often 
is so much more costly to human na- 
ture than what is devout but decora- 
tive. Never let us depreciate such 
work as “merely natural.” Quite 
probably, it is not: and if it is, and 
also is good, let us too do it, infusing it 
with the supernatural. 

We should not be too introspective, 
self-analytical, or even examine our 
consciences too meticulously. We 
may succeed in lopping off outward 
sins, in checking wrong impulses the 
moment we recognize them: but it 
remains that “from the heart” proceed 
all the evils of which Our Lord made a 
long list (Matt., xv. 19); and seldom 
indeed is it that a man can say his 
very heart is pure. The only way to 
purify it is to look, not at self, but at 
God—not to try not to do wrong, but 
to work and sweat at that which is 
good for God’s sake and for man’s, in 
whom God is and in whom He wishes 
to be ever more intimately. But a 
certain amount of inquiry into our 
“‘under-mind”’ is tight, and may we not 
be too appalled by the glimpses we 
get of it! 
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Training for the Lay Apostolate 
By Tuomas R. RYAN, C.PP.S. 


It was John Henry Cardinal New- 
man who said: ‘In all times the laity 
have been the measure of the Catholic 
spirit; they saved the Irish Church 
three centuries ago, and they betrayed 
the Church in England. Our rulers 
were true, our people were cowards.’’! 
But perhaps in no age was the general 
spirit of the laity or the réle assigned 
to them as Christians more important 
than it is to-day. It was no doubt to 
this that Pope Pius XII directed the 
attention of all when he said: “The 
laity are in the front line of the Church; 
for them the Church is the vital prin- 
ciple of human society.’”’ Yet, if the 
laity are to share in the vital mission of 
the Church in human society and aid in 
advancing the true interests of man- 
kind, they must have leaders in their 
own ranks who, under the spiritual 
authority, are reliably qualified to lead 
the way and give direction to affairs in 
the secular order. But this can be 
attained only if those who are eventu- 
ally to emerge as leaders in the ranks of 
the laity have been properly prepared 
beforehand for such leadership by an 
education or training that is primarily 
and integrally Catholic in every sense. 

It has been said that in our times 
every educated man needs to be in a 
measure a theologian. Certain it is 
that he should receive a thorough- 
going and systematic course in religion 
if he is to be competent to detect and 
grapple with the multiple forms and 
guises of error in our modern society, 





1 “Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land,” p. 290. 


where every article of the Creed has 
been rejected from ‘“‘Patrem omnipo- 
tentem” to “vitam eternam.” To 
meet the requirements in the case, such 
a course of instruction should not only 
impart a clear and definite knowledge 


. of the principal Catholic doctrines, but 


should also include something of the 
philosophy of religion—a progressive 
elucidation of how the whole body of 
Catholic truth hangs together, the 
mutual relationship between one doc- 
trine and another, their interdepen- 
dence, the chain of consistency that 
binds them together into one indis- 
soluble whole, the relationship of faith 
to reason, the respective office of each 
in the august domain of religion. As 
Cardinal Newman phrased it in his 
day: “I want a laity who know their 
religion, who enter into it, who know 
just where they stand, who know what 
they hold and what they do not hold, 
who know their creed so well that they 
can give an account of it, who know so 
much of history that they can defend it. 
I want an intelligent, well-instructed 
laity.... I wish you to enlarge your 
knowledge, to cultivate your reason, to 
get insight into the relation of the truth 
to truth, to learn to view things as they 
are, to understand how faith and 
reason stand to each other, what are 
the bases and principles of Catholi- 
cism.’”’ Itis only thus that the Catholic 
layman can be property panoplied to 
labor with some measure of confidence 
in self for the diffusion of Catholic 
truth in society and the defense of the 
faith ‘‘against the false science and 
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miserable sophistry of this shallow but 
pretentious age.” For as Cardinal 
Newman at once adds: “One im- 
mediate effect of your being able to do 
all this will be your gaining that 
proper confidence in self which is so 
necessary for you.. You will then not 
even have the temptation to rely on 
others, to court political parties or 
particular men; they will rather have 
to court you”’ (ibid., p. 391). 


The Great Tragedy of the Century 


Keeping an eye single for the de- 
velopment and growth of the lay 
apostolate, it is surely of paramount 
importance that special attention be 
given to the problems and speculations 
peculiar to the day and age. Have 
students in our Catholic academies, 
colleges and universities been made 
sufficiently conscious of the social im- 
plications of Christianity? ‘The great 
tragedy of the century,” said Pope 
Pius XI to Canon Cardyn, “‘is the loss 
of the laboring masses to the Church.” 
Yet, it surely need not have been so. 
Who can doubt that they could be 
won back again, at least to a friendly 
attitude towards the Church—the first 
step in the case—if they were once 
brought to know and understand the 
real teaching of the Church on the 
social question? Yet, this may be re- 
garded as impossible of attainment 
unless Catholics in the first instance 
familiarize themselves with the great 
Encyclicals of the recent Popes on the 
social order. How many emerging 
from our higher schools of learning 
have any real grasp on the Church’s 
teaching on this head? The study 
clubs in many of our parishes are doing 
a good work in this matter as far as they 
go, but the real responsibility in the 
affair assuredly rests with our higher 
schools of learning. The student who 


has had an opportunity for higher edu- 
cation will in all probability never get 
any kind of a real grip on the social 
teaching of the Church unless he has 
obtained it from his alma mater.. If he 
has received the proper initiation and 
stimulus there, later on he may enlarge 
his knowledge of the subject, and be 
prepared, according to his oppor- 
tunities, to disseminate in society a 
clear and definite knowledge of the 
Church’s teaching on this all-absorbing 
question of the day. Canon Cardyn 
emphasizes the importance of the per- 
sonalist approach in the matter. How- 
ever accomplished, it is only in so far as 
such a knowledge is diffused through 
society that the Communist charge 
that the Church is tied up with the 
wealthier classes of society can be 
effectively met and refuted. 


The Question of Political Liberty 


Another burning question of the day 
is the relation of the citizen to the 
State. This resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of political liberty. And liberty is 
still the watchword of the modern 
world. Unfortunately, ever since the 
Church found it necessary to proscribe 
the “horrible excesses” of the French 
Revolution—that is, the absolutism of 
the mob—the enemies of the Church, 
by juggling the facts in the case, have 
succeeded in creating the conviction in 
the minds of many that the Church is 
opposed to popular government or 
popular liberty. The fact, too, that 
the Church was so long “apparently” 
associated with absolute monarchy, 
particularly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, has also tended 
to engender the conviction in the minds 
of many, perhaps even of some 
Catholics also, that the Church has 
somehow a natural leaning towards 
civil despotism. What are the facts in 
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the case? On what score is the Church 
herself to be held answerable for the 
absolutist regimes in those ages—those 
of Charles V and Phillip II of Spain, of 
Louis XIV in France, to say nothing of 
the unfortunate Stewarts with whom 
the Catholic cause in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland was to some extent 
connected? Is there anything in the 
political philosophy of the Church 
which sanctions or favors political or 
social despotism? Has not the Church 
always stood for the orderly freedom of 
the subject in the political order, and is 
not this the precise reason that she at 
times found it necessary to strike at 
despotic potentates by absolving their 
subjects from their duty of allegiance? 
The divine right of kings was a doctrine 
of Anglican divines, originating with 
Cranmer, but was never any part of 
Catholic teaching. The Church may 
at times have tolerated despotic gov- 
ernment, but she never approved it or 
recognized it as legitimate; and when 
a courtier monk preached before Phillip 
II of Spain that the king is absolute, 
and may do as he chooses, the Spanish 
Inquisition arraigned him for his false 
doctrine, and compelled him to retract 
it publicly from the very same pulpit 
from which he had preached it. 

There is no call, then, to try to de- 
fend what some Catholics have done 
when at the helm of government; in 
fact, it would be suicidal to attempt 
such a defense, ‘‘for we could not hang 
a heavier millstone about the neck of 
the Church than that of holding her 
responsible for all that has been said, 
done, or attempted by her children in 
the secular order.’”’ All the Church can 
do in any age is to labor as best she 
can with the material] at hand to effect 
the ideal of Christian society; as she 
meets at all times with stubborn 
opposition not only from those without 


her pale, but even from some of her own 
children, she falls short, oftentimes 
woefully short, of reaching that ideal. 
Here lies the explanation for that 
marked difference between Christianity 
and Christendom manifested through- 
out the ages. But are these matters 
given sufficient elucidation in our 
higher seats of learning to clear the 
Church of the odious charges so often 
brought against her—the latest charge 
being preferred by the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? Do graduates 
leave our schools with the well- 
grounded conviction that the Church 
has always stood for that just and 
orderly liberty for which she is battling 
so bravely in our own day? 


Is Teaching of Religion Neglected in Our 
Higher Schools? 


But these objectives are not likely to 
be attained if the best talent assigned 
to the professorial staffs in our higher 
schools of learning is singled out for the 
teaching of the classics or subjects of a 
secular nature, and only a last look is 
given to find some one to teach religion. 
Is there really as much thought and 
solicitude given to the proper qualifica- 
tions of the teachers of religion as the 
teachers of the classics or other such 
subjects? It is a dubious distinction 
for any school to turn out better classi- 
cal scholars than well-grounded Chris- 
tians possessing a comprehensive grasp 
of their religion. It has been pointed 
out that Chateaubriand and Lamartine 
of the last century were typical ex- 
amples of highly cultivated and richly 
endowed laymen, superb classical schol- 
ars, who were perfectly familiar with 
the external forms and practices of 
their religion, but who were totally 
ignorant of the principles and bases of 
Catholicism. Even in the career of the 
illustrious Count Montalembert there 
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is ample evidence, especially near the 
end of his life, to show that he had 
never received anything like a sys- 
tematic or full-course instruction in his 
religion. And what of the notorious 
fact that so many leaders in modern 
apostasy were once Catholic, trained 
and educated in Catholic schools? Is 
it to be supposed, generally speaking, 
that they were ever given a clear and 
intelligent understanding of their re- 
ligion? Arnold Lunn has a few 
trenchant sentences in his late book, 
“The Third Day,” on the failure to 
accord religion its full importance in 
the curriculum, in particular on the 
omission of apologetics: 


“The omission of apologetics, 
where apologetics is omitted, is de- 
fended on the ground that the 
curriculum is already overcrowded. 
It would be more honest to assert 
that Christianity does not matter 
than to suggest that it is not un- 
reasonable that Christ should be 
crowded out of Christian education. 
‘Because there was no room for 
Himin theinn.’ But that particular 
innkeeper was not a humbug; he did 
not advertise that he made a special 
effort to cater for Christian clients” 
(Introduction, p. xxxii). 


One of the happy consequences of a 
systematic, full-course instruction in 


religion would be a reduction of the- 


chances that eminent Catholics would 
be found standing opposed to one 
another, while devoutly professing to 
be laboring for the introduction of 
integral Christianity into society. It 
was at least to some extent the lack of a 
better understanding of their religion 
that in the last century divided and 
arrayed against each other those two 
stalwart sons of the Church, Count 
Montalembert and Louis Veuillot, 
and unhappily rendered lay leader- 
ship among French Catholics factious 


and largely sterile. ‘‘Many times,’ ex- 
claimed Pope Pius XI, “Our paternal 
heart has been saddened by the 
divergencies—which array in opposing 
camps the sons of the same Mother. 
Thus it is that the revolutionaries, who 
are not so very numerous, end by 
pitting one against the other’ (En- 
cyclical “‘Divini Redemptoris’’). 


Evil of Excessive Paternalism 


The discipline, too, in our colleges 
has an important part to play in the 
development and nurture of initiative 
and leadership. That this matter is a 
rather delicate and complex affair no 
one will deny. But it is a subject of 
such vast importance as to merit pains- 
taking scrutiny. Just how few regula- 
tions will suffice in the college, how shall 
we enforce them in the most judicious 
manner, how wide a margin of freedom 
may be left to the student—these are 
all major questions. It is certain, how- 
ever, that an excessive paternalism, 
which keeps the stripling almost every- 
where in leading strings, will only 
eventually defeat its own purpose. 
Too much government will only cramp 
and retard the development of. that 
spirit of self-help, self-reliance, and 
self-government upon which the grad- 
uate must fall back later on, if he is to 
take his proper rank and exert the 
proper influence in society. Though 
the following quotation is a trifle 
caustic, it no doubt contains food for 
thought: 

“The nursing system is carried too 
far (in our colleges), and the student 
is kept continually in leading strings, 
never suffered, hardly even in his 
sports, to think and act for himself. 
The maxim of the college is: ‘Every- 
thing for the boys, nothing by the 
boys.’ All this is very good, if your 
boys are to be trained up to be 
monks or to live in a society or- 
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ganized on the maxim: ‘Everything 
for the people, nothing by the 
people.’ But it will not do for the 
training of seculars who are to live in 
a republican, not to say, a demo- 
cratic state. Your American society 
is founded on the maxim: ‘Help thy- 
self.’ What is wanted, first of all, in 
the government and discipline of the 
college, is a system that shall form as 
early as possible the child to self- 
help, self-reliance, and self-govern- 
ment.... The college should image 
on a small scale the society in which 
the boys are to live and play their 
part as men.” 


It may be asserted that this un- 
fortunate order of things still obtains 
quite generally in our colleges, but it is 
also quite possible that it is not en- 
tirely universal. 


Contribution of the Home Parish 


However, while our higher schools of 
learning have an important contribu- 
tion to make to the growth and de- 
velopment of lay leadership, their task 
in this field is not exclusive or final. 
The real critical turning point in the 
affair comes perhaps in the home 
parish. Nothing would seem more cal- 
culated to nip and kill any budding 
talent in the line of the lay apostolate 
in college-trained sons of a parish—or, 
for that matter, in any other promising 
young members—than to see that the 
pastor and the leading members of the 
parish take no notice of them, seem to 
count them for nothing, show no desire 
to engage them in the service of re- 
ligion, and above all show no interest in 
their own personal welfare. Should 
they happen to be persons of decided 
ability, whose natures clamor for an 
outlet for their feverish energies, they 
may drift more and more into ‘non- 
Catholic society where under therelent- 
less pressure of anti-Catholic influences 
they will become less and less Catholic, 


if they are not lost to the Church alto- 
gether. But if, on the contrary, they 
are treated with warmth and considera- 
tion by the pastor, and are made to feel 
that he is looking to them in hope, that 
he is anxious to engage them to the 
fullest in the various parochial and re- 
gional Catholic societies, and that he is 
truly interested in seeing them get on 
personally in their own chosen field, a 
great stride will have been taken 
towards the further development of the 
lay apostolate. For nothing will tend 
more to inspire and to evoke the en- 
thusiasm of the more promising young 
members of a parish, college-trained or 
otherwise, than to notice that their 
pastor places a generous confidence in 
them and rests his hopes in them. 
After they have once become immersed 
in parochial activities, it is inevitable 
that occasionally things will crop up 
which call for correction, but a 
patient and enlightened zeal on the part 
of the pastor will suggest how to apply 
remedies without dampening spirits or 
killing initiative; and whenever there 
is not much at stake, it may be the part 
of wisdom to overlook entirely the 
more petty shortcomings as we are 
never to expect perfection in anything 
human. 


Urgent Need for Lay Leaders 


In times of storm and stress, when 
old institutions are falling and others 
are being remodelled or molded anew, 
there have never been wanting provi- 
dential Pontiffs and providential 
churchmen who raise their voice in 
articulate proclamation of the great 
principles which alone can redeem ¢-' 
save society from despotism and op- 
pression, or from anarchy and chaos. 
But, unhappily, the mere proclamation 
of those great principles will not suffice, 
will not of itself effect the envisaged 
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order. For their actual translation and 
final adoption in secular society the 
Church must look to the lay apostolate. 
Pursuant to this high and difficult 
task, the Church must have able lay 
leaders who are fully qualified to take 
the initiative in the secular order, men 
who are deeply imbued with the spirit 
of their religion, who understand it well 
enough to know that it is the God- 
given panacea for all the ills that 
afflict mankind, whether domestic, 
social, economic, or political, and who 
love their fellow-men in God so genu- 
inely that they are willing to labor un- 
selfishly for the introduction and con- 
solidation, or the maintenance and 
preservation, in society of those great 


OTE 


basic principles of order and freedom, 
of authority and liberty, which alone 
can rescue it from disintegration and 
ruin. This is the significance of those 
ringing appeals of the illustrious Pon- 
tiffs in our times for an adequate lay 
apostolate—adequate to the exigencies 
of the times. This is the significance of 
that plaintive cry of Pius XI: 


“Give me leaders, lay leaders, 
leaders militant and aggressive, 
leaders properly prepared and ready 
to render—under the guidance of 
their bishops, and in filial obedience 
to the Vicar of Christ—a particularly 
providential service, in upholding 
the hands of the clergy and in de- 
fending the foundations of Christian 
civilization.” 





The Cenacle’ 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


I. History of the Cenacle 


“He (Jesus) commanded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but 


shes "7 


wait for the promise of the Father, which you have heard ... 


by My 


mouth’’ (Acts, i. 4). 


A Christian can hardly fail to be 
deeply moved by the very term by 
which we designate the hallowed 
house—or the room—in which the 
Apostles spent the ten mysterious days 
following their separation from their 
beloved Master. Cenacle comes from 
cenaculum and suggests a supper- 
room, or, generally, a room set apart 
for meals. But the Greek text of the 
Gospel, and that of the Acts of the 
Apostles, has another word—viz., upper 
room. Such a room would be found 
only in the houses of the well-to-do. 
It occupied the first-floor, or even the 
terrace of the house which, in that 
case, would be coveredin. This room, 
or hall, could be entered by the exter- 
nal staircase which adjoins many 
Palestinian houses even at this day, so 
that visitors or guests could be enter- 
tained without the privacy of the 
family being in any way interfered 

1 The word cenacle is not as yet naturalized, 
and the final authority in matters of correct 
speech (viz., The Times and the Oxford Dic- 
tionary) have not as yet admitted it. But 
the term is fairly current in Catholic circles, 
and we have a Religious Institute which is 
known as the Congregation of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle. This Institute was founded by a 
saintly Frenchwoman, Mother Marie Victoire 
Thérése Couderc, for the purpose of providing 
for women abundant opportunities for re- 
treats, both preached and private ones. 
Cenacle is a gallicized form of cx#enaculum, 
The term is so handy that it deserves to be 


generally adopted; it would spare us the 
cumbersome “‘Upper Room.” 


with. The living rooms were on the 
ground floor, and to these strangers are 
hardly ever admitted even to-day. 


Identification of the Cenacle 


We may regret the fact that none of 
the sacred writers has preserved the 
name of the man with the pitcher 
whom Peter and John were bidden to 
follow as he entered the house. In the 
absence of certainty, speculation and 
surmises vary, but the tradition of 
Jerusalem—surely one worthy of the 
greatest respect—is that the events of 
the last night of Our Lord’s life took 


place in the house of the parents of 


John Mark—viz., of the Evangelist 
St. Mark. In Palestine the task of 
fetching water is so exclusively a 
female occupation that the spectacle 
of a man carrying a pitcher—a heavy 
earthen jar with two handles—would 
by itself draw the Apostles’ attention 
to him. But if the man was the hus- 
band of Mark’s mother, it is strange 
that the house should be described as 
hers. 

Neither the Gospel nor Acts for- 
mally identify the upper room with the 
house to which the Apostles withdrew 
after the Ascension. On the other 
hand, it was in the house of Mary, 
Mark’s mother, that many members 
of the community of Jerusalem were 
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gathered on the night of Peter’s miracu- 
lous deliverance from the hands of 
Herod, and it was thither that Peter 
turned when he came to, so to speak, 
and realized that he was not dreaming 
but was actually a free man (Acts, 
xii. 12). The house must have been a 
fairly large one, for we are told by St. 
Luke that “many were gathered to- 
gether and praying” in that house on 
that momentous night. However, it 
would be too much tosay that the whole 
Church had come together in Mary’s 
house, for St. Peter gave instructions 
that James, the brother (cousin) of the 
Lord, “and the brethren’”—probably 
the rest of the Apostles—should be 
informed of what had occurred. They 
were, therefore, in other parts of the 
city that night. 

We may, then, feel quite happy in 
the thought that the Cenacle and the 
house which witnessed the events of 
the first Pentecost are identical. 
What memories this blessed dwelling 
recalled to the Apostles’ mind! Is it 
likely that the first followers of Christ, 
in Christ’s own country and city, 
would ever forget such a house? Asa 
matter of fact, we have good reason to 
think that the house in which Our 
Lord washed His disciples’ feet, insti- 
tuted the Sacrifice and the priesthood 
of the New Law, poured out His heart 
in the wonderful discourses of which 
St. John gives us at least a summary in 
chapters xiv—xvii of his Gospel, is also 
the house which glowed with the fires 
of Pentecost. 


The First Christian Church 


This house, hallowed by so many 
sacred associations, became the first 
church in Jerusalem—and indeed in 
the world. St. Epiphanius, writing in 
the fourth century, tells us that in 
A.D. 126 the Emperor Hadrian built a 


new pagan city on the site where 
Jerusalem had stood, and gave it the | 
name of Atlia Capitolina. He also 
put up the idols of Jupiter and Venus 
on the spot where Jesus had bled for us 
and where He rose in glory and maj- 
esty. However, among the few build- 
ings that had escaped the catastrophe 
of the year 70, there still remained the 
small Christian church which stood on 
the spot whither the Apostles had 
betaken themselves after Our Lord’s 
Ascension. St. Cyril, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, writing in 348, speaks of a 
church on Mount Sion, known as the 
“Church of the Apostles,” probably 
erected about the year 340, and the 
famous Etheria tells us of the impor- 
tant place the “Church of Sion’ held 
in the liturgical life of the Holy City in 
the same century. From that time 
onwards the expression “Church of 
Sion,” or “Holy Sion,”’ became popu- 
lar, and in the very ancient Syrian 
Liturgy of St. James we find a prayer 
for ‘‘glorious Sion, the mother of all 
churches.” 

According to the constant tradition 
of Jerusalem, it was in this holy dwell- 
ing that Our Lady spent the last years 
of her life, and it was there that she 
fell asleep in the Lord. Hence, the 
church erected on this spot came to be 
called “‘Dormitio” (The Falling Asleep) 
of the Mother of God. 

It would take too long—and this is 
not the place to go into such details— 
to recount the vicissitudes of that 
venerable sanctuary. In the four- 
teenth century the Franciscans under- 
took the construction of a new church, 
in the Gothic style, but they were not 
able to complete it. Their work re- 
mains to this day. It occupies only a 
part of the wide terrain once covered by 
the large crusaders’ church which had 
been destroyed in 1244. To-day it is 
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in the hands of the Mohammedans, 
who venerate there the alleged tomb of 
David. Near by there was, until the 
year 1898, a large piece of derelict 
land which of old had also been covered 
by the ancient church. . This land was 
forcibly acquired by Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, who sold it to the Emperor 
William II. The Emperor made a 
gift of it to his Catholic subjects, who 
were not long in raising enough money 
to erect what is probably the finest 
modern church in the Holy City, as 
well as a Benedictine monastery. 
Monastery and church are known as 
the Dormitio. It is an unforgettable 
experience to witness the Latin Liturgy 
most worthily carried out by the sons 
of St. Benedict within those hallowed 
walls, and an even more thrilling one to 
stand at any of the altars of that noble 
church or of its magnificent crypt, and 
to say at choice the Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament, of Pentecost or the 
Assumption, for this is the very spot 
where Our Lord instituted the mystery 
of His love, where the Holy Spirit 
came down upon the Apostles on the 
wings of the storm, and where the 
blessed Mother of Jesus left this earth 
to rejoin her beloved Son in heaven. 
It is impossible to pronounce the word, 
“Cenacle,’’ without at once being re- 
minded of all these sublime events. 

It is on this sacred spot that Jesus 
wrought the last and greatest miracle 
of His life on this planet. He had 
marked the opening of His public life 
by changing water into wine. He 
brought it to a magnificent close with 
the far more stupendous miracle of 
the Eucharist. It was a great thing 
for water to become wine—but what a 
change when wine became the Sa- 
viour’s blood! Twice, during the two 
and a half years of His ministry, Christ 
multiplied a few loaves in order to feed 
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several thousands. In the Cenacle He 
gave the world living and life-giving 
bread, His own immortal flesh. Here 
He made Himself the food, not of 
thousands, but of as many as shall 
draw near to the altars of the Church. 
Here, in discourses that all the cen- 
turies have pondered but the contents 
of which none can exhaust, He has 
allowed us a glimpse into the depths of 
His wisdom and love. Is it any 
wonder that the mere mention of the 
“‘Cenacle’”’ stirs the emotions and causes 
the heart to thrill with indefinable 
tenderness, even as the leaves of the 
forest are stirred and tremble at the 
breath of the morning breeze? 


Preparation of the Apostles for Pentecost 


However, I want to confine myself to 
the contemplation of the Apostolic 
College during the space between the 
Ascension and Pentecost. There is 
much to learn from such a study. 
Surely our outlook on things, our as- 
pirations and endeavors, in a word, our 
whole life as priests or even as ordinary 
Christians, should be based on the 
model of the life of that unique com- 
munity in Jerusalem. Those ten days 
were days of withdrawal from the 
world, of constant and earnest prayer. 
And all the time the life of the infant 
Church went on, and at least one 
momentous step was taken during 
those days, viz., the filling up of the 
gap created by the apostasy of Judas. 
Hence, the life was indeed a life of 
prayer and contemplation—but its 
purpose was not exclusively the com- 
munity’s own sanctification. They 
were Apostles: they knew that ere 
long they must go forth to preach the 
glad tidings to a hostile world. They 
were, therefore, making ready for 
action. They had their commission, 


and only waited for the word, ‘‘Go!”’ 
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But before this word would be spoken, 
they would have to be given a power 
that they did not as yet possess. The 
word ‘“‘Go!’’ would only be given on the 
morning of Pentecost. 

Let us join the company of the 
Apostles, and that of Mary, our sweet 
Queen and Mother, and the other holy 
personages gathered in that hallowed 
dwelling. We may feel quite sure 
that the only topic of conversation in 
the Cenacle was Jesus—an exchange of 
their experiences, some word spoken 
by the Master to this or that disciple, 
in secret. Above all, they surely 
questioned the beloved Mother about 
the early days at Bethlehem and the 
hidden years at Nazareth. Mary, 
Seat of Wisdom, who had treasured up 
in her immaculate heart and in her 
blessed memory all that befell her 
Child, now regaled the heralds of her 
Son with many a detail and many a 
saying known to her alone. And so 
_ the days sped by swiftly, sweetly, and 

the hearts of all glowed within them, 


for now they understood their Master . 


as they had not understood Him be- 
fore. Now at last they loved Him 
with a love unrestricted by personal 
interest, a love that would eventually 
cause every one of them to give his 
life for Him who had first given His for 
love of them. 

When we ponder Our Lord’s last dis- 
courses to His followers on the last 
evening of His mortal life, we cannot 
but be struck by His insistence on the 
need they had of further light and 
spiritual powers. For ‘the space of 
nearly three years, while He went 
about teaching in the little towns and 
villages of Judea and Galilee, on the 
hillside or from Peter’s boat on Gali- 
lee’s lovely lake, Jesus had more than 
once taken the disciples apart in order 
to explain to them more fully some of 


the things they had heard Him tell the 
crowds. There were even occasional 
periods of some duration when He 
interrupted His public ministry in 
order to devote Himself exclusively to 
the instruction and spiritual formation | 
of the men whose task it would be to 
carry to the ends of the then known 
world the saving truth that He had 
come to teach mankind. One such 
period was that which followed the 
Apostles’ first mission: ‘‘Come apart 
into a desert place, and rest a little” 
(Mark, vi. 31). We may be quite sure 
that this brief spell of quiet was no 
idle repose. While they were enjoy- 
ing a well-earned, much needed bodily 
rest, Jesus surely took the opportunity 
for conferring with them and giving 
them encouragement and advice. 


Spiritual Formation of the Apostles 


We must never forget, when we 
read these things in the Gospel, that 
the Apostles were Orientals, and as 
such not addicted to the practice of 
the morose taciturnity in which we 
Westerners shroud ourselves and with 
which we guard ourselves from our 
neighbors. Orientals, like Souther- 
ners in general, are far more gregarious, 
more open, more fond of conversation 
and an exchange of ideas than we are. 
Another passage of the Gospel gives 
glimpses of the kind of life led by the 
little community. It would seem that, 
as they moved from place to place, 
Jesus sometimes walked ahead of the 
Apostolic band, silently communing 
with His heavenly Father, while the 
Twelve discussed either what they had 
last heard from Him or made plans for 
the future, for on one such occasion, as 
soon as they had sat down in the house 
where they were to stay, the Master 
asked them: ‘What did you treat of 
in the way?’ There was an awkward 
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pause: they felt embarrassed and held 
their peace, for ‘‘on the way they had 
disputed among themselves which of 
them should be the greatest’ (Mark, 
ix. 32). Thereupon Jesus gave to 
them, and to all of us, a wonderful les- 
son in what constitutes true greatness. 

In St. Luke’s Gospel we have what 
is called the “Great Intercalation’ — 
what German scholars describe some- 
what pompously as “The Travel 
Journal’”—beginning at verse 51 of 
chapter ix and extending to verse 29 
of chapter xix. Many of the incidents 
and instructions related by St. Luke in 
this section of his Gospel, which covers 
the greater part of the public life, had 
for their obvious aim the spiritual 
formation of the disciples. 

Finally, shortly before the Passion, 
as the hatred of His enemies was rising 
to a climax and His life was in danger, 
Jesus made a last withdrawal into the 
hill town of Ephrem, north of Jeru- 
salem, and St. John expressly states 
that ‘‘there He abode with His dis- 
ciples” (xi. 54). These last days of 
intimacy with His own were surely 
days of much familiar speech, while 
Jesus Himself, as it were, mustered His 
strength for the supreme crisis that He 
knew to be at hand. 

One of the things that strikes us with 
wonder and admiration is the New 
Testament writers’ knowledge and 
understanding of the Bible. These 
two things are by no means synony- 
mous. The rabbis and the scribes had 
an extensive knowledge of the Bible, 
but they lacked understanding. On 
the afternoon of the first Easter day, 
when Jesus walked and talked with the 
two disappointed men on the road to 
Emmaus, St. Luke tells us expressly 
that ‘He expounded the Scriptures to 
them,’ that is, showed their real mean- 
ing, as the two happy travellers con- 


fessed later that same night: “Was 
not our heart burning within us, whilst 
He spoke in the way, and opened to us 
the Scriptures?’ (Luke, xxiv. 27, 
32). There can be no doubt that such 
must have been the blessed experience 
of every one of the Apostles, for can we 
believe for a moment that Our Lord 
indulged in small talk, or that His con- 
versation could be on trivial subjects? 
He is the Father’s Word, and He came 
into the world to speak to men of the 
Father. ‘‘The words which Thou 
gavest Me,” Jesus said in His sublime 
prayer, “I have given to them” (John, 
xvii. 8), that is: “I have delivered the 
message with which Thou hast en- 
trusted Me.” 


The Apostles Needed the Holy Ghost 


Because the Apostles were so slow to 
understand it does not follow that they 
did not have spiritual light. How 
could they remain in darkness while 
they had the Light of the World in 
their midst? For all that, there re- 
mained many blind spots in their 
minds, even at the end of their unique 
schooling, and their hearts were ngt as 
yet completely and unalterably con- 
formable to the Heart of Christ. 

This explains Our Lord’s warning at 
the Last Supper: “I have yet many 
things to say to you: but you cannot 
bear them now. But when He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach 
you all truth. For He shall not speak 
of Himself, but what things soever He 
shall hear, He shall speak’’ (John, xvi. 
12, 13). 

This text shows two things, viz., the 
Apostles’ need of the Holy Spirit and 
the purpose of the Holy Spirit’s com- 
ing. 

Almost the very last instruction of 
Our Lord was to the effect that the 
disciples were not to leave Jerusalem; 
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nor were they to enter upon the 
tremendous task of winning the world 
for Christ before they should have re- 
ceived their final instructions, so to 
speak, together with courage, strength 
and ability to carry them into effect 
(Acts, i. 4). In compliance with this 
parting command, after watching their 
beloved Master’s disappearance be- 
hind a bright cloud, the Eleven re- 
turned to the house from which they 
had set out but an hour ago—alone! 
yet full of an unearthly, unselfish joy, 
to begin a final period of prayer and 
preparation. The ten days between 
the Ascension and Pentecost were the 
first retreat ever made in the Church, 
for these blessed men—and Mary and 
some of the women who had come up 
from Galilee—constituted for the time 
being almost the whole of the visible 
Church. 

The first Church History, St. Luke’s 
Acts, tells us how these days were 
spent. The only incident recorded by 
the Evangelist is the election of St 
Mathias in the place of the traitor, an 
election which was accompanied by 
prayer. But before that, Luke had 
made the momentous statement that 
“all these’ (viz., the Eleven) “were 
persevering with one mind in prayer 
with the women, and Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, and with His brethren” (that 
is, His cousins and kinsmen). 

There is no reason to imagine that 
during the whole of those ten days 
these holy personages never left the 
enclosure, so to speak, of this sacred 
dwelling. A little later, after the 
events of the first Pentecost, we are 
told that “‘all they that believed... . 
continued daily with one accord in the 
temple’’ (Acts, ii. 44, 46). 

We may surely take it that during 
those ten days these devout men did 
not fail to comply with the custom of 


all devout Jews of attending at the 
two daily sacrifices in the temple, 
since it was not until a much later 
period that the Church finally broke 
with the Synagogue and its worship. 
The inspired writers do not record 


. everything; they take it for granted 


that we are able to read between the 
lines, so to speak, and to fill in the gaps 
in their somewhat succinct narrative. 
Our Lord prepared Himself for His 
own public mission by a retreat of forty 
days in utter solitude, with fasting and 
prayer. At its conclusion the Holy 
Ghost hovered over Him as He stood 
on the banks of the Jordan, dripping 
with the water of His baptism, His 
eyes and hands raised to heaven in 
prayer to His heavenly Father. In 
like manner also the Apostles gave 
themselves up to prayer, preparation 
and expectation. In her liturgy for 
the day of Pentecost, the Church 
throws light on this period of recollec- 
tion. When the Holy Ghost swooped 
down upon the Apostles, He found 
their hearts to be clean vessels. Thus 
was He able to fill them with overflow- 
ing grace: Advenit ignis divinus, non 
comburens sed illuminans, non con- 
sumens sed lucens, et invenit corda 
discipulorum receptacula munda et col- 
lustravit eos inundans gratia Deitatis. 


Our Need of the Paraclete 


Now we should ever bear in mind 
that all we read in Holy Scripture is 
“‘written for our learning’ (Rom., xv. 
4)—not merely for our edification, 
but literally for our instruction. Nor 
is the sacred volume a mere chronicle 
of events long past and now of no more 
than historical interest. On the con- 
trary, Our Lord’s dealings with His 
disciples are symbolic of His conduct 
in our regard. His promise of the 
Holy Spirit is made to all His followers. 
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We need the Paraclete even as the dis- 
ciples needed Him. Our spiritual for- 
mation remains incomplete as long as 
we have not received light and power 
from on high. In every individual 
Christian’s life there must be a per- 
sonal Pentecost. That solemn day 
was the day on which the bishop laid 
his consecrated hands on us and 
anointed our forehead with holy 
chrism. We exhort the faithful to 
renew their baptismal vows: do we 
ever urge them to recall the day of 
their Confirmation? 

The Holy Ghost, once bestowed, 
never leaves us. He remains as a 
permanent Guest (dulcishospesanimz2), 
an abiding, ever-flowing spring of 
grace, light and comfort. And though 
He is always with us, He yet comes 
anew, time and again. He may be 
sent, and is sent, repeatedly. Of 
course, here we must rid ourselves of 
the gross notions suggested by our 
imagination. The Holy Spirit does 
not come or go by a local motion. His 
coming, like His indwelling, is simply a 
display of activity. He is where He is 
operative, and the higher, the intenser 
His activity, the more intimate is His 
presence. Any increase of grace, every 
forward and upward step in holiness, 
may be described as a fresh coming, a 
new bestowal, of the Holy Spirit. All 
progress in holiness is but a more com- 
plete taking possession, a fuller mas- 
tering, by the Holy Ghost of our per- 
‘sonality, a more thorough penetra- 
tion—I should like to say, impregna- 
tion—of our soul by the grace and 
holiness of which the Third Person of 
the Adorable Trinity is, as it were, the 
embodiment or, to speak more accu- 
rately, the substantial personification. 


*‘Come, Holy Ghost’”’ 


That is why St. Paul writes to his 
beloved Timothy in these terms: 
“T admonish thee, that thou stir up 
the grace of God which is in thee, by 
the imposition of my hands” (II Tim.; 
i. 6). 


The Holy Spirit is not given once for 
all. He is constantly being given, and 
growth in holiness is a constant receiv- 
ing of Him. St. Paul uses a very 
striking metaphor. The Holy Spirit 
must bé “‘stirred up,’’ must be roused, 
as it were. Not that He is ever static; 
on the contrary, He is infinitely dy- 
namic. But it is for us to codperate 
with Him by making ourselves ever 
more and more plastic in Hisfashioning, 
moulding, hands. This is the purpose, 
in particular, of our days of recollec- 
tion and retreat. The Cenacle was the 
first retreat house. The ten days 
after the Ascension were days of in- 
tense, supreme preparation. At the 
end of that period, so we are told, “all 
were filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


So shall-we receive a fresh outpour- 
ing of God’s Supreme Gift, if, with the 
Apostles and Our Blessed Lady, we 
empty our hearts of all that is not God, 
of all that is not pleasing to God. If, 
then, we create a void in our soul, the 
Holy Spirit will promptly fill it, for if, 
as scientists and philosophers assure 
us, nature cannot suffer a vacuum (a 
void, or a blank), still less does the 
Holy Spirit leave untenanted a heart 
that has emptied itself of the love of 
self and of all things earthly for the 
very purpose that He might fill the 
void thus created and be for ever the 
tenant, or rather the beloved Guest, of 
our soul. 
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The Spiritual Life in Recent Publications 
By Francis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R., Px.D. 


It is a healthy sign that amid the 
great secular distractions of our age— 
the political upheavals and the eco- 
nomic disturbances of the past twenty 
years—there should manifest itself not 
only a revival of spiritual interests, but 
of such spiritual insight as to call forth 
the production and re-introduction of 
numerous books and treatises dealing 
with the means of sanctification, ad- 
ventures in grace, and the attainment 
of the highest states of spirituality. 
Not a little of this activity and interest 
revolves around the two great Spanish 
mystics, St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross, But on all sides, Religious, 
priests, people living in the world, and 
even the general public are manifesting 
an almost phenomenal interest in the 
great Saints and mystical movements 
of the modern world. 

This is not a new phenomenon. 
Interest in things spiritual has been 
keen in the world since at least the 
days when Moses, acting under divine 
inspiration, produced the first great, 
authentic introduction to the nature 
and existence of God—the Pentateuch. 
During the ages of Christianity, the 
genius of spiritual awareness has con- 
tinued to flourish with but minor 
fluctuations. The more we come to 
know of the so-called Dark Ages, for 
example, the more we find that amid 
the general economic, cultural, and 
educational break-down, the one thing 
that survived and made possible the 
revival of all human endeavors was a 
strong current of spirituality. Evi- 
dence of this becomes more apparent 


as scholars busy themselves with the 
tremendous movements represented 
by the monastic foundations and 
activities of the sons of St. Benedict, 
as well as those that sprang up in the 
wake of St. Columbanus’ wanderings 
through Western Europe: Monte Cas- 
sino, Subiaco, Corbie, Bobbio, Mar- 
moutier, Fulda, etc. 

In our own day, between two world 
wars, Spanish, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Slav and English-speaking schol- 
ars and writers have turned themselves 
to the task of editing, re-translating 
and commenting on their great spir- 
itualforbears. Interest in such men as 
Raymond Lull, Ruysbroek, Henry 
Suso, Gerald Groote, Osuna, Fray 
Luis de Leon, Richard Role, Lady 
Juliana of Norwich, S. Nil Sorski, St. 
Gregory of Sinai, etc., have kept pace 
with the publication of such periodicals 
as the Vie Spirituelle, Vida sobrenatural, 
Etudes carmélitaines, Zeitschrift fur 
Aszese und Mystik, Vita cristiana, 
Orate Fratres, etc. Even on the non- 
Catholic side, Gerald Heard, Evelyn 
Underhill, C. S. Lewis, and Aldous 
Huxley, to mention but a few English- 
speaking devotees, have shown con- 
siderable interest in the higher things 
of the spirit that can be traced back as 
far at least as the great awakening of 
interest in Kirkegaard’s strictly spirit- 
ual endeavors. 


Sources of the Interior Life 


Fortunately, besides such vast and 
often confusing material we now have 
in English the first two parts of the 
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“Three Ages of the Interior Life,’ by 
the celebrated Dominican theologian, 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange.'! This is a well- 
integrated work, handling in a compe- 
tent, systematic and formal way ‘“‘the 
sources of the interior life and its end.” 
Beginning with the fundamental Chris- 
tian teachings concerning grace and 
the supernatural organism, Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange insists upon. a solid 
grounding in the theological and moral 
virtues as the basis of all spiritual life 
and progress. In chapters dealing 
with the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, and the 
mediation of the Blessed Virgin, he 
points up the necessity and value of 
these truths as the pabulum upon 
which the soul is to be nourished. 
Next he deals with the ascetic way of 
life as such: the nature of perfection, 
its hardships and triumphs, heroicity 
in the practice of virtue, the passive 
purgations of the soul, the real love of 
God, the acceptance of the evangelical 
counsels, and the special obligations of 
priests and Religious. 

Basic to Father Lagrange’s thinking 
on the spiritual life is his thesis that 
infused contemplation comes within 
the normal development of the interior 
life, a matter over which theologians 
and spiritual writers of the past half- 
century at least have argued with 
considerable vigor. He concludes: 
“‘When we say, in short, that infused 
contemplation of the mysteries of faith 
is necessary for sanctity, we mean 
morally necessary; that is, in the 
majority of cases a soul could not 
reach sanctity without it. We shall 
add that without it a soul will not in 
reality possess the full perfection of 
Christian life, which implies the emi- 
nent exercise of the theological virtues 


1B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
which accompany them. The purpose 
of this book is to establish that thesis’’ 
(p. 23). 


The Great Spanish Mystics 


In keeping with this thesis of Father 
Lagrange are the recently appearing 
writings of Father Brice, C.P., in 
which, together with a commentary on 
St. John of the Cross’s “Ascent of 
Mount Carmel’ and “Dark Night of 
the Soul,” he has likewise provided an 
introduction to the spiritual life and 
achievements of St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
John, and St. Thérése of Lisieux.2 The 
latter volume is a very handy mise-en- 
scéne that will at once bring the unini- 
tiated an acquaintance with these 
Saints and their way of life, and will 
furnish an entree to the whole doctrine 
of progress in perfection. In a calm 
leisurely way, Father Brice records the 
influence of Teresa on John amid the 
turmoil of sixteenth-century Spain, 
bringing him into the orbit of the re- 
form she had instigated, and then us- 
ing his great theological knowledge, as 
well as mystical experience, as a safe- 
guard and guide for the correctness and 
orthodoxy of her own endeavors. 
Father Brice then demonstrates the 
influence of the writings of these two 
great Spanish mystics—but more per- 
tinently, of the spiritual tradition they 
originated within Carmel—upon the 
young Saint Thérése, so close and so 
dear to our own times. 

It is particularly in his “Spirit of 
Darkness,’’ however, that Father Brice 
insists so rigidly upon the proposition: 
“The ordinary and proximate means of 
uniting our souls to God is by dark and 
pure faith, and the love enkindled 
thereby.”’ It is with this statement 

2 “Teresa, John and Thérése” (Frederick 


Pustet Co., New York City); ‘The Spirit of 
Darkness” (same publishers). 
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that he enforces his contention that 
infused contemplation, and beyond, 
are normal developments for the soul 
striving to achieve union with God. 
This book, then, is a companion volume 
to Father Brice’s ‘‘Journey in the 
Night.” The two books are thus an 
introduction and commentary upon St. 
John’s own first two books on the 
“Ascent of Mount Carmel.’ Para- 
doxically enough, though Father Brice 
maintains that in following St. John 
one must recognize the fact that the 
mystical approach to Almighty God 
through faith is essentially obscure 
(requiring the purgation of the senses 
and the dark night of the intellect), his 
own description and analysis of St. 
John’s doctrine is both lucid and dis- 
cursive. It is strong meat, however— 
and, as a consequence, not alittleabove 
the grasp of the ordinary soul, whom he 
appears to include in his general thesis. 
The author himself admits that “St. 
John is a terrifying friend, but the more 
you know him, the more you will love 
him.” 

In general, the book is well-organ- 
ized, running through introductory 
chapiers dealing with the “Divine 
Union,” then progressing through 
“Faith,” ‘The Obscurity of Faith,”’ 
“Supernatural Imaginary Vision,”’ 
“Supernatural Spiritual Knowledge,”’ 
“Theological Explanation of the Night 
of the Soul,” and finally, ‘““The Es- 
cape’’—with a number of intervening 
discussions on mystical experiences 
and phenomena. Conveniently enough, 
Appendix II contains an outline of the 
chapters in their logical sequence. 

As is evident from the contents, this 
book presupposes a familiarity with the 
preceding volume—‘“Journey in the 
Night’’—and with St. John’s doctrine 
on the Dark Night of the Senses. Al- 
though the author pauses at each new 


phase of development to go back over 
the presuppositions relative to the 
soul’s experience when going through 
the purgation of the senses, this book 
deals essentially with the higher stages 
of mystical experience. It is com- 
plete with several charts outlining the 
stages of “supernatural knowledge’”’ 
and of the intellectual revelations 
incident to the “active night of the 
ascent of the soul.’”’ There are a few 
minor slip-ups, as when on p. 35 he 
speaks of grace changing “‘the essence 
of the soul,”’ and of an “obscure habit,”’ 
on the next page. But the matters 
with which he is dealing are of such 
delicate and intricate nature that it is 
difficult to delimit the bounds of the 
figurative language that must be 
employed. 


St. Teresa of Avila 


Of a more fundamental nature than 
the preceding, in the sense that we are 
given an immediate insight into the 
mind, doings, the hopes and fears of a 
great mystic in action, are the ‘““Com- 
plete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus,”’ 
translated and edited by E. Allison 
Peers, from the critical edition of P. 
Silverio de Santa Teresa, O.C.D. 
Professor Peers is a deservedly well- 
recognized scholar, who in 1935 com- 
pleted the translation of the complete 
works of St. John of the Cross into 
English—a work that has been re- 
ceived with gratitude by the Christian 
world. He was thus well prepared for 
the task of doing Santa Teresa into his 
native tongue. But, as he himself 
admits in his Preface, though “‘it might 
be thought that St. Teresa—so often 
colloquial and matter-of-fact in her 
language—would be a great deal easier 
to translate than St. John of the Cross, 
the truth is very nearly the opposite.” 


3 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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He then instances a large number of 
Teresa’s peculiarities of language, col- 
loquialisms, and her disregard of for- 
mal grammar, to acquaint the reader 
with the difficulties involved in the 
work, before promising to approach 
the task with “‘extreme literalness’’ as 
his aim. 

The three volumes contain, first of 
all, a fine general introduction which 
follows, in good part, the animadver- 
sions of the Saint’s most recent and 
competent Spanish editor, Padre 
Silverio. Then, Teresa’s own ‘“Auto- 
biography”’ which she wrote at the 
command of several of her confessors in 
order that she might give them an 
account of the graces she had received 
from God, her method of prayer and 
meditation, and anything further that 
might lead them to a better under- 
standing of her soul and its problems. 
It contains further her ‘‘Spiritual Rela- 
tions,” or the account of the experi- 
ences and favors she received from Al- 
mighty God—an absolute baring of her 
most interior thoughts and prayers. 
Volume II contains the ‘Book Called 
the Way of Perfection,’”’ and the “In- 
terior Castle,’’ the first of which was 
written to instruct the nuns under her 
care, and the second to acquaint 
Father Ribera, her future biographer, 
with one of her experiences, but which 
turned out to be one of the most cele- 
brated books on mystical theology in 
existence—expanding through the sev- 
eral ‘‘Mansions” in the interior castle 
of the soul, and ringing all the changes 
of God’s supernatural dealings with 
the person seeking perfection. Vol- 
ume III comprises her “Book of 
Foundations” and her minor prose 
works and poems, together with a num- 
berof pertinent documentsand indexes. 
The title of the work is thus an over- 
statement, inasmuch as the ‘Letters’ of 


St. Teresa are not included. Professor 
Peers acknowledges the excellence of 
the already existing translation of the 
Letters done by the Benedictine nuns 
of Stanbrooke Abbey (four volumes, 
1919-1924), while indicating that he 
himself may tackle them later on. 


St. Teresa on Meditative Prayer 


Professor Peers’ translation is facile 
and extremely easy to read; and St. 
Teresa is, to say the least, fascinating. 
She bounds from the most abstruse 
down to the homeliest and most hu- 
man experience in a twinkling. You 
never know when an autobiographical 
detail will pop out revealing at once 
her almost mischievous sense of humor, 
as well as her prodigious balance and 
common sense. On her main theme, 
meditative prayer, for example, she is 
at once most consoling and most 
enlightening. Thus, she writes: 


“I will explain myself further, for 
these matters concerning prayer are 
most difficult. Having gone through 
so much myself, I am sorry for those 
who begin with books alone, for it is 
extraordinary what a difference there 
is between understanding a thing 
and knowing it by experience. .. . 
We begin to meditate upon a scene 
of the Passion—let us say upon the 
binding of the Lord to the column. 
The mind sets to work to seek out 
the reasons which are to be found for 
the great afflictions and distress 
which His Majesty must have suf- 
fered when He was alone there. The 
mind also meditates on the many 
other lessons which, if it is industri- 
ous or well stored with learning, this 
mystery can teach it. This method 
should be the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of prayer for all of us. 
It is a most excellent and safe road 
until the Lord leads us to other 
methods, which are supernatural. 

. “T say ‘for all of us,’ but there 
will be many souls who derive greater 
benefits from other meditations than 
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from that of the Sacred Passion. For 
just as there are many mansions in 
heaven, so there are many roads to 
them. Some people derive benefit 
from imagining themselves in hell; 
others, whom it distresses to think of 
hell, from imagining themselves in 
heaven. Others meditate upon 
death. Some, who are terider- 
hearted, get exhausted if they keep 
thinking about the Passion, but they 
derive great comfort and benefit 
from considering the power and 
greatness of God in His creatures, 
and the love that He has showed us, 
which is pictured in all things. This 
is an admirable procedure, provided 
one does not fail to meditate often 
upon the Passion and the life of 
Christ, which are, and have always 
been, the source of everything that 
is good”’ (I, p. 79). 


This passage gives an insight into 
Teresa’s perspicacity, and into the 
fine readableness which Professor Peers 
has achieved. But on this latter point 
William Thomas Walsh has a serious 
charge to bring against Mr. Peers on 
the score that, despite his claims to be 
striving for “extreme literalness,” he is 
guilty of not a few mistranslations, the 
most damaging of which has to do with 
Teresa’s self-accusations regarding the 
sins she committed, or appears to say 
she committed, as a young girl of four- 
teen or fifteen. Professor Peers defi- 
nitely has Teresa admitting to inti- 
macies of a sinful nature with a slightly 
older female cousin of hers—a matter 
he backs up with an explanatory note 
(pp. 14 and 16, n. 2)—whereas Teresa 
in the passage in question is really 
referring to conversations she had with 
the girl who was evidently preparing 
for marriage. As Professor Walsh 
well remarks, though the Spanish of 
the passage is admittedly clumsy and 





4Review of “The Complete Works of 
Saint Teresa” in Thought (October, 1947). 


difficult, it must be rendered in keep- 
ing with the context, the conclusions 
of previous investigators, and with 
Teresa’s general way of expressing her- 
self. Thus, the Bull of Canonization 
ascribes to her ‘‘angelic purity in heart 
and body,”’ which is a reflection of her 
own admission in old age that she had 
never had to confess any sin against 
chastity. 

It is unfortunate that a slip of this 
kind should mar so fine and so emi- 
nently useful a work. It is certainly 
not out of any unworthy motive that 
Professor Peers allowed himself so to 
delineate this great Saint for whom he 
has obviously such great admiration 
and affection. He had in mind, no 
doubt, the greatness by contrast that 
exists in the lives of such Saints as 
Augustine and Mary Magdalen. But 
again, as Dr. Walsh remarks, he has 
unfortunately opened the gates for all 
sorts of psycho-pathological analyses 
that will not stop with the great Saint’s 
girlhood, but will naturally go on to 
try to explain away her incontestable 
and magnificent relations with Al- 
mighty God. 


Supernatural Method of Prayer 


A point that Teresa seems to make 
in the passage quoted above with re- 
gard to methods of meditation, appears 
to contradict the thesis fundamental to 
the books by Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
and Father Brice—her reference to 
other methods of prayer “which are 
supernatural.” It is Father La- 
grange’s contention that to the soul de- 
termined to make progress in the spir- 
itual life, and actually using all the 
graces and means God puts at its dis- 
posal, God will ‘normally’ and with- 
out fail gradually give the graces that 
lead to higher contemplative and 
mystical states, beginning with the 
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experiences of the purgation of the 
senses and of the intellect. Father 
Brice concurs in this opinion. In 
Appendix II of his ‘Spirit of Dark- 
ness,” he argues that contemplation 
(of the supernatural type) is ‘‘normal,”’ 
though not the common or usual thing. 
From the deprecations of St. John of 
the Cross against extraordinary experi- 
ences and demonstrations, Dr. Brice 
concludes that the Saint conceived 
infused contemplation as the normal 
growth given to the soul by God. 
However, he admits that, because of 
the prevalence of the effects of original 
sin, and the reluctance of the majority 
of mankind to throw over their defici- 
encies, too few people rise to their 
spiritual possibilities. 


Growing Interest in Higher Spirituality 


Whether the opinion of Father La- 
grange be true, or that of the opposi- 
tion (who maintain that infused con- 
templation and its concomitant graces 
are really beyond the ordinary dispen- 
sation of divine grace, and hence not 
the normal possession of the soul close 
to God), it is still a matter for thought 
and action among confessors and spir- 
itual directors to capitalize, first of all, 
upon the current temper that has given 
rise to a new interest in the higher 
forms of spirituality. It likewise seems 
time that a great effort be made to 
point out to thousands of our Catholic 
people living in the world—young or 
old, single, married or widowed—that, 
besides the progress in grace they are 
obviously making by their frequenta- 
tion of the Sacraments and their as- 
siduous attention to their prayers and 


devotions, it is quite possible for them 
to make progress in the knowledge of 
the workings of God’s grace within 
them. In many instances, there seems 
to be a complete lack of realization, on 
the part of most devout Catholics, of 
the inner and finer meaning of many 
of the mysteries of the faith as they 
affect the individual soul, and, as a 
consequence, a failure to achieve a 
much closer union with God. Proof 
sufficient of the growing thirst for this 
sort of knowledge has recently been 
provided by the crowds of five and six 
hundred people from all walks of life, 
who have hastened to attend series of 
lectures on ‘Mental Prayer” delivered 
in public auditoriums in Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Without worrying too much about 
the “normality” or “‘abnormality’”’ of 
the higher reaches of the spiritual life, 
it would still be well to let our Catho- 
lic people know that they themselves 
are often undergoing, in complete sub- 
mission to the will of God, trials, 
temptations and sufferings of the very 
same type that seem so extraordinary 
in popular Lives of the Saints. It 
might be well, too, to let them in on 
the satisfaction and consolation they 
can garner by a realization of what the 
meditative life is all about. Ina recent 
allocution to the women of Rome, Pope 
Pius XII assured them that ordinary 
Catholic piety is not sufficient in our 
day. The times call for heroic sanctity. 
Such being the case, the times likewise 
call for a knowledge of the ways and 
means of achieving that heroicity. The 
books here under review provide a fine 
introduction to that knowledge. 














Details of the School Building 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Adequate checking of highly tech- 
nical matters in school plans and 
specifications is not within the capacity 
of the average educational checking 
agency. Some States provide a highly 
efficient checking service of technical 
points that are outside the competence 
of a pastor, a school committee, or of 
the school administrator and his staff. 
Definite responsibility for structural 
as well as architectural design should 
be placed upon a structural engineer to 
the point where he will sign a state- 
ment that the building was actually 
constructed in accord with the ap- 
proved plan. The architect and the 
structural engineer must be kept in 
close touch with the project until the 
completed building is accepted by the 
pastor and his committee. Competent 
continuous inspection throughout the 
construction period, and only that, 
insures structural adequacy. Laymen 
in the construction field cannot be 
expected to pass judgment upon such 
highly technical items as: 


(a) The results of tests of bearing 
value of the soil under founda- 
tions; 

(b) The schedule of live loads com- 
puted for the various rooms in 
the building; 


(c) Design computations and dia- 
grams for the important struc- 
tural members in the building; 


(d) The magnitude of the lateral 
force (wind and earthquake) 
the building is designed to re- 
sist. ’ 


It is imperative that the architect or 
his structural engineer hold exclusive 
authority and sole responsibility in 
these matters. It is unthinkable that 
school officials be permitted to enter 
into on-the-project agreements with 
the builder or to issue orders not 
documented by the architect or en- 
gineer. Unwarranted interference 
with the achievement of structural 
adequacy is later revealed in school 
buildings that have cracks and leaning 
walls because of inadequate founda- 
tions and insufficient tying of struc- 
tural members, in the need for tie rods 
and plates on exterior walls after con- 
struction is completed, or in sagging 
roofs and falling ceilings when build- 
ings have been in use but a short 
time. 


Prime Determinants in School Planning 


Difficult as are the technical points 
of construction work, we find certain 
prime determinants in planning a 
school building that come well within 
the competence of the novice in con- 
struction. The school building is, 
after all, an educational tool; the 
teacher of experience can tell us 
whether the tool is fitted to its task. 
The teacher or the administrator can 
measure the efficiency of the school as 
an educational tool through the appli- 
cation of certain simple norms. He 
does not put too much stress upon 
architectural type or set building 
shape, nor upon building balance with 
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uniform and traditional spans, nor 

upon location for appearance only, nor 

finally upon economy as a mere reduc- 

tion in expenditures. The factors 

that have primacy in his thinking are 

these (N.C.S.C. Guide, pp. 52-53) : 
(1) Optimum instructional and 
space allotments. 

(2) Flexibility in plan and building 
materials to meet better the 
changing content and meth- 
odology of education. 

(3) Comfortable and efficient see- 
ing and hearing conditions, 
even though such provisions 
may be accompanied by in- 
creased outlay and mainten- 
ance costs. 

(4) Best orientation for instruc- 
tional rooms to achieve opti- 
mum easily controlled day- 
lighting. 

(5) Maximum reduction of verti- 
cal and horizontal student 
traffic and movement of equip- 
ment, books, and supplies. 

(6) Variation of clear span, shape 
and size of rooms to accom- 
modate the different instruc- 
tional and activity needs of 
the educational program. 

(7) Maximum conservation of 
school site area, consistent 
with pupil safety, for outdoor 
educational and recreational 
purposes. 

(8) Maximum expansibility antic- 
ipating enrollment increases 
and expanded educational serv- 
ices needing housing. 

(9) Maximum flexibility permit- 

ting rearrangement of layout 

to combat educational obsoles- 
cence of the building. 

Subject-matter and service af- 

finity groupings to facilitate 

coérdination of functions and 
to minimize student traffic. 

Protection of quiet work areas 

such as library and classrooms 

from noisy activities such as 
music, gymnasium, shop, and 
playground. 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) Protection of class, study, and 
assembly groups from offensive 
and disturbing odors such as 
emanate from laboratories and 
kitchens. 

Adequate provision for han- 
dling interior pupil traffic flow 
in an orderly manner with a 
minimum of congestion. 
Building entrances located in 
recognition of points where 
students approach the campus 
and also for convenience of 
school visitors who come in 
automobiles. 

Pupil safety in approaching 
and leaving the building. 
Elimination of basement areas 
except those needed for build- 
ing service. 

Achievement of maximum nat- 
ural ventilation, especially in 
warm climates. 

Choice of building materials 
that take into consideration 
among other things the finan- 
cial ability of the school dis- 
trict, the estimated perma- 
nency of the residences served, 
and reasonable maintenance 
costs. 

Interior treatments designed 
for the delight, comfort, and 
health of occupants. 


The conditioning of the school build- 
ing for hearing ease and noise control 
merits special attention in this day of 
approved acoustical materials. For- 
merly limited to auditoriums and 
music rooms, sound control is to-day 
deemed necessary in all parts of the 
school building. When we take noise 
out of the student’s environment, we 
remove for him the hazard of nervous 
strain and make concentration easy. 
We have previously spoken of the 
advisability of locating the school in a 
quiet zone free from disturbing noises, 
and of a building plan that will zone 
noisy and quiet activities. The con- 
ditioning of individual instruction 
spaces for noise absorption and sound 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 
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control will receive attention when we 
come to speak of the ideal classroom. 


Reduction of Noises 


The acoustical problem is not a 
simple one. It is not solved through 
the mere application anywhere in the 
room of sufficient materials of high 
sound absorption to reduce noises to a 
desirable degree. Frequent mistakes 
have been made through snap deter- 
mination of where high absorbent 
materials and high sound reflective 
areas should be located in order to 
produce satisfactory results. We sub- 
mit that the problem deserves the 
attention of a competent acoustical 
engineer. Yet, there are a number of 
specific suggestions of value to one who 
desires to improve the acoustical 
properties of a school building. 

Many of the noises that impede 
effective school work originate from 
the corridors, the stairways, and the 
school exits and entrances. Noisy 
corridors are perhaps the most fre- 
quent offenders. By their very shape, 
corridors have a tendency to build up 
and carry sounds like speaking tubes. 
To reduce as far as possible the noise 
of corridor traffic, with its attendant 
distraction to school activities, floors 
should. be of quiet, resilient ma- 
terial and ceilings (and/or walls) 
should be covered with an acoustical 
material to absorb sound and reduce 
reverberation (Connecticut Code, p. 
77). The noise of corridor lockers, 
especially when they are not recessed 
in the wall, is distracting and at times 
terrifying. Certainly, every measure 
possible should be employed to pro- 
duce in the cafeteria the quiet that is a 
highly desirable characteristic of a 
lunchroom environment. Here special 
attention should be given to sound 
absorption and noise reduction quali- 
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ties in floors, table tops, and ceiling 
and walls. A separation of the kitch- 
en and service counter from the din- 
ing room will reduce noise in the dining 
room and increase flexibility in use. 

School administrators will derive 
valuable guidance in evaluating acous- 
tical materials from this comment of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction Guide for Planning 
School Plants (1946, tentative): 
“Many types of acoustical materials 
have been used on the ceilings and 
walls of the schoolrooms, most of 
which have shown substantial weak- 
nesses in use. Some are inexpensive 
and easy to apply, but cannot be 
properly cleaned and painted for 
school use. Acoustical plasters have 
been tried, and in many cases found 
unsatisfactory in use and impossible 
to maintain. They present a very 
difficult problem in correct application. 
The most satisfactory type of material 
found is perforated fiber or steel tile. 
This material has a sufficiently high 
absorption coefficient for most school 
uses, is superior for maintenance and 
light reflection, and repainting does 
not substantially impair its acoustical 
value.” 


Planning the Traffic Lanes 


In the designing of a school we must 
give careful attention to the school’s 
circulation facilities. Much traffic 
planning is necessary. The corridors 
and stairways, the exits and entrances, 
must be adequate to the demands of 
peak loads, or there will be congestion 
and consequent confusion, with loss of 
teaching efficiency and much vexation 
of teachers and pupils. The peak 
period of school traffic may see the 
entire school population moving at 
one time along the corridors and stairs 
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of the building. Nearly always the 
movement is two-directional and at 
times complicated by traffic to and 
from flanking passages, stairways, and 
rooms. If unrecessed lockers line both 
walls of corridors, there is a further 
complication, a greater burden on the 
circulation facilities. 

Thoughtful planning will make for 
free and rapid traffic through the 
elimination of corridor crossings where 
one line of traffic collides with another, 
through stair placements that reduce 
corridor travel, and through the estab- 
lishment of alternate horizontal routes 
from point to point on each floor. 
The auditorium presents a_ special 
problem. The entire school popula- 
tion assembles there at times, and its 
approaches must accommodate the 
total group. Ideal planning will as- 
sign at least two traffic routes that do 
not cross nor converge at any point. 
If a “bottle neck’’ occurs along the 
route to the auditorium, or for that 
matter at any point in the circulation 
facilities, it should be eliminated. In 
even the smallest schools it is essential 
that pupils, singly or in groups, may 
at all times pass freely from aay point 
in the building to any other point 
without distraction to other activities 
that may be going on. This means 
that the circulation facilities must be 
adequate for all essential circulation; 
no assembly room, gymnasium, or any 
other school room can be properly 
used as a passageway between parts of 
the building. We now establish this 
general principle for the guidance of 
the school planner: Plans shall make 
provision for free, convenient, and inter- 
ference-free circulation between all parts 
of the building. 


Specifications for Corridors 


The corridors of a school are its 


arteries. Their functional efficiency is 
enhanced when they are kept clean 
and orderly, cheerful, quiet, and well- 
lighted. This is all the more necessary 
because the corridors are in the public 
mind the index of the physical condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the school. 
To the novice the specifications for 
school corridors seem extreme, but a 
little study convinces one that the 
usual specifications are merely a re- 
quired minimum. The National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction (1942 
Proceedings) recommends: 


(a) That the minimum clear pas- 
sageway of the main corridor 
or corridors of any school build- 
ing containing four classrooms 
or more be eight and one-half 
feet. 

(b) That the minimum clear pas- 
sageway of secondary corridors 
vary with the length of such 
corridors and the number of 
classroom doors leading to them, 
but such secondary corridors 
shall be not less than 88 inches 
in width, clear of all fixed and 
movable obstructions including 
swing of room and locker doors. 

(c) That each end of every corridor 
terminate on an egress or a 
stairway, excepting that pockets 
not to exceed the length of one 
classroom may be planned when 
conditions dictate, but in no 
case shall this distance exceed 
35 feet. 

(d) That all doors from corridors 
into stair inclosures be of self- 
closing type, swing with the exit 
travel, and be smoke-resistive. 
They shall be light doors of 
metal or shall be metal-covered, 
or other types, with clear wire- 
glass panels, and shall be equal 
to Class B doors as defined by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

(e) That the partitions separating 
the corridor from the stair’ hall 
may be of wire glass in metal 
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frames, or of approved glass 
blocks. 

(f) That no door opening into a 

‘ stairway shall swing across or 
into the required line of travel 
of such stairway. 

(g) That all corners of all walls or 
projections including, or being a 
part of, all stairways or walk- 
ways, have well-rounded corners 
of as large a radius as feasible, 
or such corners or projections 
be splayed at an angle of 45- 
degrees. Thisconstruction is to 
eliminate sharp and right-angle 


corners. (Adapted from pp. 
60-61.) 
Specifications for Stairways 


Ingress and egress of occupants is 
the obvious purpose of stairways. 
The stairways of a school building are 
ideally efficient when they provide safe 
and rapid egress from all parts of the 
building in time of fire or panic, and 
furnish facilities for convenient vertical 
circulation in the normal course of 
school activities. Stairs serving upper 
stories must lead directly to the out-of- 
doors and be located so as to prevent 
all possibility of pupils being trapped 
by spreading flames. Good planning 
places stairs in the best position to 
divide and distribute evenly the traffic 
from floor to floor. An extension of 
the corridors, they must provide 
uncongested two-way travel for large 
numbers at one time. 

In approved manuals of school con- 
struction we find these recommenda- 
tions: 


(a) That there shall be at least two 
stairways (or exits), remote 
from each other, accessible from 
the corridor door of every room 
used by pupils. 

(b) That there shall be at least three 
stairways from every floor above 
the first that accommodates 300 
or more pupils. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


That two stairways with a com- 
mon end or intermediate land- 
ing shall be considered as a 
single stairway. 

That the number of stairways 
and exits shall be determined by 
the exit formula of the National 
Fire Protection Association as 
found in their current Building 
Exits Code. 

That all main stairs in school 
buildings of two stories or more 
shall be built of incombustible 
construction throughout, and 
that steir treads and landings 
shall be solid (without perfora- 
tions). All stairways that serve 
more than two stories shall be 
enclosed in fire-resistive, smoke- 
proof towers with exits directly 
to the outdoors, and with en- 
trance doors of metal or metal- 
covered, with clear-wired glass 
panels, as approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

That no stairway shall have a 
height of more than 8’-0” be- 
tween landings (with ramps to 
be substituted for runs of fewer 
than four risers), and that lAnd- 
ings shall maintain a width and 
depth not less than the width 
of the stairs which they are to 
serve. No arrangement com- 
monly known as winders shall 
be permitted on stairs for pupil 
use irrespective of whether stairs 
constitute required means of 
egress, nor shall any door open 
immediately at the top or bot- 
tom of a flight of stairs for pupil 
use, but a landing of at least 
the required width shall be 
maintained between such door 
or doorway and the stairs. 
That the width of main stair- 
ways shall be not less than 44 
inches. All such widths must 
be clear of obstruction except 
that handrails may project not 
more than three and one-half 
inches at each side within the 
above width. 

That handrails shall be provided 
upon both sides of every stair 
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for pupiluse. When stair width ramps may be substituted for 
exceeds three units (22 inches stairways, following the same 
each) intermediate handrails requirements as to width, but 
shall be provided. It is further the regulations pertaining to 
recommended that balustrades landings shall not apply to 
be not less than 4’-0” high and ramps. No ramp for pupil use 
that handrails be attached shall exceed a grade of 12” rise 
thereto at heights varying be- to 10’ of run, and ramp floors 
tween 2’-6” and 2’-9", depend- shall be of nonslip material, or 
_ing upon the ages of pupils to have at least a nonslip finish. 
be accommodated. (1) That no storage spaces nor 
(i) That no riser shall be more than closets shall be placed under or 
7'/,”, and no tread shall be less over any stairway. Spaces 
than 10”, exclusive of the nosing. under stairs shall be left en- 
In elementary schools the rec- tirely open or else they shall be 
ommended dimensions are a entirely enclosed without door 

61/2” riser with a 10'/,” tread; -or other opening. 
in junior and senior high schools, (m) That stairs shall be adequately 
a 7” riser with a 10'/,” tread. lighted, and designed to sustain 
(j) That the edges of all treads and with safety a live load of 90 Ibs. 


(k) 


the edges of all stairway land- 
ings be constructed and main- 
tained so as to provide non- 
slip surfaces. Cement-finished 
treads are not acceptable. If 
separate treads, nosings, or other 
nonslip materials are provided, 
these are to be set flush with 
treads. Nosings of a color con- 
trasting with the rest of treads 
are recommended. 

That ramps shall be substituted 
for runs of three risers or less; 


per square foot. 


Finally, while preoccupied with 
establishing stairways as a safe means 
of egress from the building, we must 
not forget that stairs must be provided 
in sufficient numbers and in such loca- 
tions as to insure convenient, well- 
distributed, and uncongested internal 
circulation. 




















Answers to Questions 


Which Priest Was Right About 
Baptismal Record? 


Question: Quite some years ago I 
baptized a second cousin of mine with 
due permission. When she got old 
enough to make her first Communion, 
the assistant could find no baptismal 
record, and on inquiring he ascertained 
that I had done the baptizing. So, in 
his confidence (based, I think, on in- 
exact knowledge) he wrote me to this 
effect: “If you did the baptizing of 
Mary Ann McCarthy, why didn’t you 
do your stuff properly, and enter the 
record in the baptismal registry?” I 
answered: “‘I left with the pastor, right 
after the ceremony, all the data of that 
baptism. So, your recourse is to him 
to find out why the record is missing.”’ 
That closed the case; but I don’t know 
that either assistant or pastor was con- 
vinced that I was right. Why do we 
find the law for church records so 
much honored in its breach? 

SACERDOS MIRANS MIRANDUSQUE. 


Answer: There is no doubt about the 
correctness of our wondering and 
wondered-at priest. The Code makes 
the pastor or his equivalent (not his 
assistant) the recorder of baptismal, 
confirmation, and marriage records; 
burial records are ordered by Canon 
1238 to be made by the officiating 
minister. This is entirely proper; for 
the pastor is the only public witness 
constituted by the Church. Hence, 
his records always have full legal force 
and effect. 

This doesn’t mean that he must 
necessarily do the amanuensis work. 
Another can do that, and the pastor 
sign the record and date his signature. 
Ordinarily, however, the pastor for 
various good and sufficient reasons 
should enter the record, too. Poor 


penmanship would excuse. As for the 
other question, the answer is that we of 
the U. S. are just in the process of going 
from the book to the books of Canon 
Law. 


Kneeling at Credo of Low Mass 
and at Incarnatus of a Sung Mass 


Question: The rubrics of the Missal 
direct that those who assist at a Low 
Mass should kneel throughout, except 
for the two Gospels, at which time they 
should stand. Why is it that in so 
many churches and chapels the assist- 
ing clergy, altar boys, nuns and the 
congregation stand for the Credo? 

We are directed by the Church to 
kneel while the choir sings the “et 
incarnatus est” of the Credo on the 
feasts of Christmas and Annunciation. 
“We” includes the celebrant and the 
sacred ministers: Why is it that the 
assisting clergy and the congregation 
generally kneel on other days in all 
High Masses when the “et incarnatus 
est” is sung by the choir? Does not 
this practice conflict with the rubrics 
of the Missal? 

Amicus CONSTANTIA. 


Answer: A similar question was pro- 
posed and answered in a previous issue 
of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
VIEW (XXX, p. 109), to which we refer 
our questioner. With regard to the 
first point raised in the question, it is 
clear that the faithful (clergy and laity) 
assisting at private Masg are to assist 
kneeling, except at the reading of the 
Gospel (Rubr. Miss., XVII, 2). It 
would be difficult to say how a local 
custom of standing during the Credo at 
Low Mass received its origin, unless it 
were merely transferred from the prac- 
tice of people in the old country. 
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With respect to the second point 
raised in the question, the practice of 
kneeling at the ‘‘incarnatus est” of the 
High Mass, although contrary to the 
practice observed at the private Mass, 
is in accord with the Decree which 
states: “Quando ‘et incarnatus est’ 
cantatur, omnes qui sedent, caput pro- 
funde inclinant; qui vero stant utrum- 
que genu flectunt” (Decr. Auth., 1594, 
2). The clergy then assisting at the 
Mass, if they are standing (ministers), 
kneel at this time; those merely assist- 
ing at the Mass remove the biretta 
while remaining seated. 

, The laity have adopted the custom 
of kneeling following the practice of 
the ministers in the sanctuary who 
kneel at this time. Probably the cus- 
tom of the laity in this matter arose 
from the suggestion of Ceremonials 
that the people follow the practice of 
those ministers assisting in the sanc- 
tuary (cfr. Wapelhorst, n. 150). 


In Confessions of Devotion Only 
Must There Be Specific 
Accusations? 


Question: I am writing to inquire 
about a statement in your article of 
January to the effect: ‘‘We know, of 
course, that those guiltless of mortal 
sin can obtain valid absolution by 
merely eliciting externally an act of 
salutary contrition.’”’ Does this mean 
that specific accusations of sin are not 
required for validity whenever a peni- 
tent has no mortal sin to confess? 
If that be true, it removes a big 
“crux” from the shoulders of numerous 
confessors, who have difficulty in ob- 
taining what is commonly phrased as 
“materia absolutionis”’ in the case of 
the confession of children and pious 
penitents. Or do I misunderstand the 
meaning of your sentence? 

CONFESSOR CONFIDENS. 


Answer: You understood aright; 
for there is valid matter in itself for 
sacramental absolution where there is 


true sorrow for sin committed and ex- 
ternally manifested. However, this 
sorrow cannot exist where there is 
necessary matter unconfessed and mor- 
ally and physically possible to confess; 
for there is a divine precept binding all 
those guilty subjectively of mortal 
sin to confess that sin or sins according 
to number and kind. But in free con- 
fessions there is no such precept; 
therefore, only the valid matter is re- 
quired—that is, externized sorrow for 
sins committed. 

So much for validity. For salutary 
confession there should be some specific 
accusation of sin, especially deliberate 
or malicious venial sin committed since 
the last confession. The time-honored 
method of the devout confession is 
based upon the soundest of sacramen- 
tal theology, because it both makes 
sure of valid absolution, and at the 
same time intensifies by the greater 
sorrow the degree of sanctifying grace 
bestowed by the absolution. But for 
those who seemingly have no apprecia- 
tion of at least indeliberate venial sin, 
and for children who have not yet 
reached the point of the distinct reali- 
zation of the malice of specific venial 
sins, there is no human possibility of 
getting more than an accusation of 
generic character. Hence, if their 
elicited sorrow is either actually or 
presumptively certain, they can be 
given absolute absolution; otherwise, 
supposing that their sorrow is truly 
doubtful, conditional absolution is 
given. 


Procedure in Erecting the 
Stations of the Cross 


Question: There is a widespread and 
ever growing doubt about the correct 
canonical procedure in erecting the 
Stations of the Cross. To remove all 
doubts will you kindly publish the 
proper procedure? Must. the stations 
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be personally erected by the Ordinary? 
SUBSCRIBER 


Answer: In regard to the material 
of the Stations, all that is required is 
fourteen wooden crosses. The crosses 
are to be fastened in places with in- 
tervening spaces. The pictures and 
statues representing the different 
scenes of the Way of the Cross are not 
required, but may be used. In the 
actual blessing it should be noted that 
the priest should be morally present in 
the place where the Stations are 
erected. In other words, it would not 
suffice for him to bless the crosses at 
home and then send them to the 
church. The blessing may take place 
either before or after the crosses are 
actually placed on the walls of the 
church or oratory. 

In 1938 the Sacred Penitentiary 
abrogated all the former conditions for 
the valid erection of the Way of the 
Cross. The Sacred Penitentiary de- 
cided that all that was necessary for 
validity in regard to delegation was 
that the priest approached have the 
proper faculty. But, for the sake of 
ecclesiastical discipline, in every in- 
stance permission should be obtained 
from the Ordinary, unless there is a 
question of exempt places. 

The following may erect the Sta- 
tions: Cardinals with one blessing; 
Bishops, residential or titular, with the 
prescribed rite; the General, Provin- 
cial and local Superiors of the Order of 
Friars Minor in their territory; all 
priests specially delegated. It is to be 
noted that) the vicar general does not 
have the faculty by reason of his office. 
Bishops cannot delegate their faculty 
to other priests unless they have ob- 
tained the faculty of subdelegating 
from the Sacred Penitentiary. How- 
ever, the General of the Order of Friars 
Minor can delegate all the priests of 
the Order, while the provincial and 


local Superiors can delegate their own 
subjects. 


Can Mother Give That Eye? 


Question: A young mother has a 
perfectly healthy eye removed in order 
that the cornea may be transplanted 
into the defective eye of her young son. 
In discussing this case with my Ethics 
Class, I laid down the principle that 
mutilation is never lawful for an ex- 
trinsic reason. Yet, a priest friend of 
mine quotes Father Cunningham’s 
thesis on “The Morality of Organic 
Transplantation” against my thesis, 
and contends that it is morally per- 
missible to do for another out of charity 
what one can do for oneself. 

SACERDOS ETHICUS 


Answer: If we are going to say that 
it is never lawful to mutilate the body 
directly, then a man imprisoned in a 
wreck cannot lop off his arm to save 
his life; because this is direct mutila- 
tion. He cuts off his arm as a means of 
saving his body, and does not lose that 
arm incidentally—doing something else 
directly. And the easy and correct 
answer here is, that the good of the 
part yields to the good of the whole. 
So, it would seem that a person can 
remove a perfectly well organ if it 
would result in a notable improvement 
of the entire health. Consequently, 
if the mother may risk her life in sav- 
ing the life of her child, she would 
seem to be entitled to render defective 
one of her organs for the welfare of her 
own flesh and blood, her beloved son. 
She suffers relatively little in propor- 
tion to what the boy gains. If we 
follow your principle, it would be un- 
lawful to give a single blood trans- 
fusion, to say nothing of a whole series 
of blood transfusions. It does seem 
that if a person can impair his bodily 
vitality, even mutilate or destroy an 
organ for the general good of the vi- 
tality of the body, a relative or close 
friend could surrender an eye for the 
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sake of another. In olden days it 
would seem as if nations permitted one 
man to undergo capital punishment 
for another; therefore, if I could give 
my life to save the life of another out 
of charity, I would think I can mutilate 
one of my organs to make perfect my 
neighbor without being guilty of doing 
evil that good may come of it. 


How Often Communion 
to the Sick? 

Question: When a sick person con- 
tinues in a state of danger of death 
which continues over a few weeks or 
months, is a priest obliged to give Com- 
munion once a week to such a penitent? 

VOLENS AT PROHIBITUS. 


Answer: In general, a priest should 
be ready to administer Communion to 
the sick whenever they reasonably re- 
quest it of him. Certainly, consider- 
ing the mind of the Church in regard 
to frequent Communion, a request to 
receive Communion once a week on the 
part of the sick is entirely reasonable 
under ordinary conditions. Of course, 
if the priest has to travel great dis- 
tances and under great inconvenience 
to himself because of the difficulty of 
travel, then he may defer giving Com- 
munion in particular cases as he sees 
fit. In the case of those who are near 
death, possibly within a few days, the 
priest should be prepared to administer 
Communion daily to the sick who re- 
quest it. 


May This Woman 
Be Operated On? 


Question: Anastasia is reported by 
the physician as menstruating con- 
tinuously. She has had seven children 
and now she aborts without cause. 


Two years ago she had a miscarriage; 
since then she has had two abortions. 
She is again with child and has been 
in bed for six weeks to keep from 
losing it. The physician says that 
there is no cancer, no tumor, no cause 
that can be detected from symptoms. 
Would it be lawful to perform an 
exploratory operation with danger of 
sterilization? 


PAROCHUS INCERTUS. 


Answer: I assume that the explora- 
tory operation you speak of is going to 
be performed either after the birth of 
the child or during pregnancy, and 
that the only danger is of future steri- 
lization. In that event there is more 
than sufficient cause to discover the 
ailment she labors under, an ailment 
of most serious consequences. Even 
so, however, she cannot be directly 
sterilized unless this is curative of a 
grave diseased condition—a condition 
dangerous at least to health, if not to 
life. 

If the exploratory operation results 
in the death of the unborn child but 
does not directly bring this about, 
and if there is a sufficient cause here 
and now for performing the operation 
during the pregnancy, there still seems 
to be a justifying reason. Possibly 
the operation cannot be postponed, 
because her past condition is really a 
menace to her life; here the danger to 
the life of the child through indirection 
is offset by the constant danger to the 
life of the mother from the continua- 
tion of her serious ailment. All this 
is said, of course, on the supposition 
that the exploratory operation cannot 
be postponed with any chance of dis- 
covering the real ailment. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 




















Roman Documents: 


The Eucharistic Liturgy in ‘‘Mediator Dei” 


By Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


The mystery of the Holy Eucharist 
is the very source and center of the 
Christian religion and the central point 
of liturgical worship. It is not a mere 
commemoration, but a true and proper 
sacrifice in which the great High 
Priest immolates Himself through the 
ministry of His priest. In a certain 
sense the priest “lends his tongue, he 
supplies his hand” to Christ. The 
priest, becoming assimilated to Christ, 
thereby enjoys “the power of acting 
with the power and in the person of 
Christ Himself.” 

On the Cross the oblation of Christ 
was realized through a bloody death, 
offered by His own free will. In the 
Mass the sacrifice is shown by external 
signs that indicate death. The sepa- 
rated species under which Christ is 
present “‘signify the bloody separation 
of His Body and Blood. ... Jesus 
Christ is signified and shown in the 
state of a Victim.” 


The Mass Is Identical in Effect with 
Calvary 


Christ was on fire with the desire of 
bringing God glory; is the Mass He 
offers “‘all honor and glory.” Christ 
gave thanks at the Last Supper, and_as 
He hung on the Cross; the Mass is the 
action of eucharist. On the Cross 
Christ offered propitiation for our sins 
and those of the whole world; in the 
Mass he seeks to snatch us from eter- 
nal damnation and to have us num- 
bered among the elect, both the dead 


and the living. Christ offered prayer 
and supplication ‘with a loud cry and 
with tears’ on the Cross; He prays in 
the Mass that we may be filled with 
every blessing and grace. Truly, 
therefore, Calvary and the Mass are 
one in effect. The Canon of the Mass 
bespeaks this oneness. 

Though the Offerer was perfect and 
the Offering perfect, the Sacrifice of the 
Cross did not at once attain its full 
effect. Christ must still come into 
true, effective possession of each soul. 
Men, therefore, have to come indi- 
vidually into vital contact with that 
sacrifice. They must become immersed 
in the reservoir of Calvary so as to 
be cleansed of their sins. 


“In order, therefore, that individual 
sinners may be cleansed in the blood 
of the Lamb, it is necessary that 
there be.a brotherly collaboration of 
the faithful.” 

Men are led to the Cross by the 
Sacraments, and especially by the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. By active par- 
ticipation in them, as members be- 
coming daily more like their Divine 
Head, the faithful receive salvation 
from that Head. The treasure of 
Redemption has been lavished upon 
the Church without her merits. Its 
distribution, however, is im a certain 
sense the result of her work. The 
august Sacrifice of the Mass is the peer- 
less instrument through which the 
Church distributes the great treasury 
of Calvary’s merits. All of this 
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demonstrates, as the Council of Trent 
has declared, the greatness and the 
necessity of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


Participation in the Mass a Necessity 


The Christian’s principal duty and 
greatest dignity is participation in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice—not in a passive 
or indifferent manner, not distracted or 
wandering in mind, but profoundly, 
actively and intimately united with 
the great High Priest. Christ is 
Priest and Victim for us. Neverthe- 
less, the same mind that is in Him 
must be in us. We must take on the 
state of a victim like unto Him, and 
even die a mystical death with Him 
upon the Cross: “With Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross.”’ 

Such participation by the faithful 
does not mean that they enjoy the 
power of the priesthood. The Pope 
insists it is most necessary to explain 
that fact clearly to the faithful. The 
priesthood does not belong to all alike; 
nor does it arise from a mandate given 
to the entire Church to do what Christ 
did at the Last Supper; nor is it an 
office conferred by the whole com- 
munity; nor is its exercise merely a 
“concelebration’’ which requires the 
presence of the people. The priest 
stands apart from the people. 

“Let us recall that the priest acts 
in the name of the people only be- 
cause he is acting in the person of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, as He is the 
Head of all His members and offers 
Himself for them. Therefore, he 
goes to the altar as the minister of 
Christ, inferior to Christ but supe- 
rior to the people.” 

The people are in turn dependent 
upon the priest. 

“The people, on the other hand, 
who in no way represent the person 


of the Divine Redeemer, can neither 
be a mediator between itself and 


God, nor can it in any way enjoy 
the priestly prerogative.”’ 


The Role of the Faithful at Mass 


Despite this subordination of the 
people to the priest, it must be said 
that the faithful also offer the Victim, 
although in a different way. 


“Not only (as Innocent III of 
immortal memory says) do the 
priests make the offering, but also 
all the faithful: for what is ac- 
complished in a special way by the 
ministry of the priests, is accom- 
plished in a universal way by the 
prayers of the faithful.” 


The whole Church consents to the 
oblation made by Christ and offers it 
together with Him. Many texts of 
the Mass make this clear, as the 
Encyclical points out. The faithful 
are deputed to the divine worship by 
the character of their baptism. They 
thus participate according to their con- 
dition in the priesthood of Christ. 
Nowhere in the Encyclical, however, 
does the Pope use the expression, 
“priesthood of the laity.” 

But how do the faithful actually 
offer the Mass?! The priest offers it 
by placing the Victim on the altar. 
The faithful take part in their own way: 


1 The Encyclical notes, with evident ap- 
proval, that the faithful can participate 
externally by making the responses to the 
celebrant, by offering a stipend for the cele- 
bration of the Mass, or by presenting bread 
and wine to the ministers at the altar (the 
latter, it says, happened more frequently in 
antiquity). We should not conclude that 
the Pope is giving endorsement to the intro- 
duction of an Offertory procession. While 
long-standing custom to the contrary in some 
places has been accepted, the Congregation of 
Rites is on record that the Roman Church 
no longer follows the practice of offerings 
except in the consecration of bishops, the 
blessings of abbots, ordinations, and the like 
(D. 1322 ad 17). A recent private decision 
of the Congregation has rejected completely 
the innovation of certain Offertory rites on 
the part of the faithful. Certainly no cere- 
mony is to be added to the present ritual of 
the Mass (Canon 818). 
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(1) through the hands of the priest— 
the priest acts for Christ of- 
fering for all His members; 

(2) together with the priest—the 
priest performs the external 
rite of oblation of the Victim, 
while the faithful join their 
prayers with the prayers and 
intentions of the priest, or 
rather of Christ Himself. 


Since, therefore, the offering of the 
faithful does not consist in carrying 
out the external rite, it is wrong to 
‘disapprove entirely of Masses cele- 
brated without the faithful present or 
of Masses celebrated simultaneously as 
if they divided the community in wor- 
ship. Above all, it is wrong to hold 
that ratification by the faithful gives 
the sacrifice its power and efficacy. 
The sacrifice is always, necessarily and 
by its very nature, a public, social 
function. The priest in immolating 
acts for Christ and the faithful, and He 
offers for the Holy Catholic Church, 
for the living and the dead. This is 
true whether the faithful are present 
or not—though it is most desirable 
that they be present in numbers and 
devotedly. It is true even if a server 
does not assist—though the law of the 
Church requires his presence (Canon 
813). 

Nevertheless, for the oblation to 
produce its full effect, the faithful must 
add something to it: “namely, they 
must immolate themselves like the 
Victim.” The immolation of a Chris- 
tian is not confined to the Liturgy. 
His whole life should consist of “‘spir- 
itual sacrifices,” as St. Peter declared in 
his Epistle. Particularly during the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice will he be moved 
to offer himself as a spiritual victim 
with and through the Great High 
Priest. 


‘Therefore, while we stand at the 
altar, we must so transform our soul 


that whatever it contains of sin may 
be destroyed, and whatever of super- 
natural life it is producing by Jesus 
Christ may be zealously fostered 
and strengthened; so that thus we 
make ourselves, together with the 
Immaculate Host, a victim accept- 
able to the Eternal Father.” 


Everything in the Liturgy—treadings, 
homilies and instructions, the cycle of 
sacred mysteries, vestments, sacred 
objects, rubrics—is intended to arouse 
the mind and heart to become con- 
formed to the image of our Divine 
Redeemer and Victim. Truly, as St. 
Augustine has said, in that which the 
Church offers, she herself is offered. 

As a consequence, the general inten- 
tion of taking part in the sacrifice is not 
enough. The faithful should become 
completely and most intimately united 
with Christ and the priest, especially 
at the moment of consecration and at 
the final doxology of the Canon, “‘to 
which words the people answer: 
‘Amen.’ ”’ 


Active Participation to Be Promoted 


It is indeed laudable to place the 
Missal in the hands of the faithful so 
that they may pray with the same 
words and sentiments as the priest. 
It is praiseworthy, too, to endeavor to 
have the people participate externally, 
in conformity with the rubrics, by 
answering the priest, by singing hymns 
appropriate to the various parts of the 
Mass, by joining in the liturgical 
chant. The purpose always should 
be to increase devotion and closer 
union with Christ and His minister. 
But none of these things are necessary 
to make the worship public or to prove 
that it is such. It would be wrong to 
prefer the ‘dialogue’ Mass to a 
“chanted’’ Mass in which the people 
are silent, or to regard the use of the 
Missa] as essential. Participation in 
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the Mass, in the last analysis, must 
accord with the capacities of the indi- 
vidual as well as his needs and desires. 
It can even take the form of “lovingly 
meditating on the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ, or performing other exercises 
of piety, or pouring forth other prayers, 
which, even though they differ from the 
liturgical rites, correspond to their 
nature.’ Participation is one; its 
ways are many. 

The ways and means of participa- 
tion must be promoted in each diocese 
under the direction of the Bishop in 
accord with the norms of the Holy See. 
To realize this objective, the Pope asks 
that a Commission of the Liturgical 
Apostolate be set up in each diocese to 
promote a program fully in harmony 
with all official regulations. No priest 
in his own church, no religious com- 
munity, may introduce experiments or 
innovations without due authoriza- 
tion. 


Completion of the Sacrifice by the 
Faithful 


It would be wrong to regard the 
general Communion of the priest and 
the faithful as “‘the climax of the whole 
celebration,” or to refuse to celebrate 
unless the faithful approached the 
altar. 


“The integrity of the Sacrifice, as 
everyone knows, requires only that 
the priest himself partake of the 
heavenly food, and not that the 
people also approach the holy 
table—a thing, however, which is 
most desirable.” 


As a completion of the sacrifice and a 
means of participating in it, Holy 
‘Communion is absolutely necessary for 
the priest sacrificing, but only most 
strongly recommended for the faithful. 
Yet, the Church does desire that all 
her children—the young, the married, 


the workers are especially singled out 
by the Pope—to partake of ‘‘this 
greatest blessing of our religion,” not 
only in spiritual desire, but by the 
reception of sacramental Communion 
so that the fruit of the Sacrifice may be 
more abundantly received. 

The Pope praises the piety of those 
who prefer to be fed with hosts con- 
secrated at the very Sacrifice they 
attend. This is a desire that the 
Church approves, and she reproves 
those priests who refuse to heed it be- 
cause of fault or negligence. Further, 
it is most desirable that the faithful 
communicate during Mass, after the 
Communion of the priest. But there 
are reasons, not seldom verified, which 
justify the receiving of Communion be- 
fore or after Mass or with hosts con- 
secrated at a previous Mass. In 
these cases the people also take part in 
the sacrifice. In using such liberty the 
faithful should not readily spurn the 
counsels of the Sacred Liturgy. When 
there is no reason to the contrary, the 
living unity of the Mystical Body at 
the altar should be clearly demon- 
strated. 


Personal Thanksgiving after 
Communion 


The official conclusion of the Mass 
does not dispense with the need of a 
private thanksgiving, in which one 
recollects himself and communes with 
Christ “in a most sweet and salutary 
colloquy.” It is wrong to teach that 
thanksgiving is unnecessary because 
the whole sacrifice is an act of thanks- 
giving, and because such private 
colloquy lacks social value. Holy 
Communion is intended to bring forth 
abundant fruits of holiness. There- 
fore, the Church encourages both her 
priests and faithful to intimate inter- 
course with their Divine Guest after 
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the liturgical service, so as to become 
in their daily life like unto Him. The 
Pope recalls that the liturgical books 
provide and enjoin thanksgiving for 
the minister. Can anyone feel that his 
public ministry dispenses with the 
need he has of such private devotion? 
It would be a good thing for each priest 
to read this part of the Encyclical to 
convince himself again of the duty of 
making adequate thanksgiving after 
the Holy Sacrifice. 


Devotion to the Real Presence 


From the very beginning the Church 
has adored Christ present in the 
Eucharist. But Eucharistic devotion 
apart from the Holy Sacrifice has been 
a gradual development It is not for 
that reason less worthy of acceptance. 


“When the Church commands 
that we adore Christ present under 
the Eucharistic. veils, and that we 
ask of Him the supernatural and 
earthly gifts of which we always 
have need, she manifests the living 
faith by which she believes her 
Divine Spouse to be present under 


these veils and she shows her grati- 
tude and enjoys His familiar in- 
timacy.”’ 


Therefore, daily visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, Benediction, processions, 
public exposition and adoration, con- 
tribute greatly to the faith and the 
supernatural life of the Church. They 
are in no way alien to the Liturgy, but 
when reverently carried out they ‘‘pro- 
mote to a high degree the living of the 
liturgical life.” 

These devotions do not divide 
Christ, as some have said, but rather 
reveal the oneness of the Christ of 
earth, of the Eucharist, of heaven. 
The custom, therefore, of concludiag 
pious exercises with Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in which the priest 
prays the Heavenly Father to look 
upon His Son crucified for us, is most 
commendable. And the churches built 
by the faith and the love of the faithful 
should be open to them as much as 
possible to enable them to find therein 
divine blessings and heavenly consola- 
tion. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
“Ask, and you shall receive’ (John, xvi. 24). 


Prayer Giveth Courage 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) St. Thomas Aquinas as a man of prayer. 

(2) Need of prayer in times of trouble and 
temptation. 

(3) Judas’ failure to pray. 

(4) Our Lord taught us how to pray. 

(5) David as a man of prayer. 

(6) Prayer is for the simple as well as for the 
learned. 


A man of prayer was St. Thomas of 
Aquin. Hewrote poetic prayers. We 
sing them at Benediction, the O Salu- 
taris Hostia and the Tantum Ergo. 
Father John Ascough wrote that these 
poetic Eucharistic prayers will be 
chanted in every chapel and church 
until time is no more. Named for the 
Apostle who was at first incredulous, 
Aquinas made his own life a reparation 
for his namesake. Where the one was 
“the doubting Thomas,” the man from 
Aquino was best called ‘‘the believing 
Thomas.” His greatest joy was to 
live in the presence of God and receive 
the Eucharistic Christ at the Com- 
munion of the Mass. His greatest 
comfort was to kneel in the sanctuary, 
there to offer his heart-prayers that 
cascaded from his priestly soul. 

St. Thomas was most active. His 
zeal for the apostolate of teaching and 
his interest in all his students were not 
confined to the classroom. They en- 
tered into every activity of his prayer- 
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ful life. He was kind tothe poor. He 
was very humble, but he was par- 
ticularly thoughtful of those new stu- 
dents who found their studies very 
difficult. Undoubtedly from _ this 
benevolent consideration of tyros re- 
sulted his monumental work, the “Sum 
of Theology.” This solicitude for 
beginners is woven into the prologue of 
this great book, the Summa Theo- 
logica: ‘Because the master of Catho- 
lic Truth ought not only to teach the 
proficient, but also to instruct begin- 
ners (according to the Apostle: ‘As 
unto little ones in Christ, I gave you 
milk to drink, not meat,’ I Cor., iii. 1, 
2), we purpose in this book to treat of 
whatever belongs to the Christian 
religion in such a way as may tend to 
the instruction of beginners.” 
Moreover, he has written on the 
office of the teacher with rare psycho- 
logical insight, recounting the laws 
governing the preceptor in the develop- 
ment of the young students’ intellec- 
tual life. The acts of his canonization 
process proclaim the Saint’s amiable 
manner with youth and his far-reach- 
ing influence for purity and Christ- 
liness in the lives of his devoted stu- 
dents. They knew not which to 
admire the more—his deep, clear 
intellect or his prayerful, pure soul. 
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The profound interior life of the Saint 
impressed his contemporaries. His 
piety was unostentatious. Whenever 
he prepared to study, discuss, or lec- 
ture, he sought the Eucharistic Pres- 
ence and in prayers and tears begged 
the divine assistance. His friend, 
Blessed Reginald of Piperno, states 
that the Saint avowed he owed his 
knowledge not so much to his own 
industry as he did to prayer. His 
motto seemed to be: ‘‘With confidence 
in Divine Assistance.”’ 


Man’s Need of Prayer in Time of Trouble 


It is not easy to persevere in ami- 
ability when our companions and friends 
seem unwilling to respond to our cheer- 
ful greeting. Occasionally, on a “blue 
Monday” we are prone in our dis- 
couragement to cease being kind, and 
we give up our resolution to radiate 
Christ. Then, too, God seems to have 
left us alone to do battle with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. In the midst 
of perfidy, malice, and temptation we 
find it hard ‘‘to keep one’s self unspot- 
ted from this world” (James, i. 27). 
Perhaps our soul cries out to ask God to 
destroy our enemies, as in the-long ago 
the disciples sought revenge upon the 
unfriendly Samaritans, saying: ‘Lord, 
wilt Thou that we bid fire come down 
from heaven and consume them?” 
(Luke, ix. 54). Sometimes our Geth- 
semani becomes so darkened that we 
seem to be on the brink of despair. 
We feel abandoned. Then suddenly 
an inspiration from the Spirit of God 
possesses our souls. The words ring 
clear amid the din of traffic and the 
raucous voices of sinners, like the 
words of a loved, familiar hymn. It is 
the voice of Jesus in to-day’s Gospel, 
giving us courage and speaking with 
finality: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in My 


name, He will give it to you’”’ (John, 
xvi. 23).° 


Example of Our Lord 


With startling appositeness one 
learns that the sanctuary of the Lord’s 
prayer is the Mount of Olives, where 
Jesus entered into His agony, aban- 
doned by His Apostles who slept while 
He prayed. These compelling thoughts 
encourage the desolate soul to take 
heart and start life’s struggle anew. 
The memory of Judas’ perfidy in 
“selling” his best Friend for thirty 
pieces of silver heals the heartache when 
some fair-weather friend has become a 
foul-weather enemy. Then, too, those 
depressed by financial worries—those 
disheartened by lack of a job, a home, 
a decent salary—will find consolation 
of spirit in singing in their heart the 
Introit of this morning’s Mass: ‘The 
Lord hath delivered His _ people. 
Shout with joy to God, all the earth, 
sing ye a psalm to His name: give 
glory to His praise.”’ 

Hearts that love Jesus Christ must 
know something of Olivet’s dark hours 
on the first Holy Thursday night, 
when Judas betrayed the Master with 
a blistering kiss. To be able to em- 
brace the cross and smile at God’s holy 
will after betrayal by a friend requires 
strength of spirit and abiding fortitude 
that come to us from the Holy Spirit 
through prayer. To be able to do good 
things to a character-assassin, to greet 
so despicable a person, is to imitate the 
Christ of wounded hearts, who could 
look on Judasandsay: ‘‘Friend.’’ Not 
to pass judgment on our detractors and 
calumniators portrays the trained soul, 
disciplined by prayer—the soul who 
knows God is the avenger of crushed 
hearts, and will heal the scars of the 
innocent. Such souls will find com- 
fort in the scriptures by reading to- 
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day’s Epistle. It hasa kindly warning 
for all: “If any man think himself to 
be religious, not restraining his tongue 
but deceiving his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain” (James, i. 26). 


Example of David in Old Testament 


The harried Christian learns that 
David, sorely pressed by vicissitude, 
could pray for help and render thanks 
for this grace: “‘O bless the Lord, our 
God, . . . who hath set my soul to 
live, and hath not suffered my feet to 
be moved. Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath not turned away my prayer, nor 
His mercy for me’”’ (Offertory). Hence, 
troubled followers of the Master should 
know how they ought to ask the Heav- 
enly Father for every need. All need 
firm trust in God, a prayerful confi- 
dence which Job possessed. He could 
answer his wife with confidence: ‘“‘Al- 
though He (God) should kill me, I will 
trust Him” (Job, xiii. 15). 

In addition to knowing how we 
ought to pray and what we ought to 
ask of our Heavenly Father, we must 
firmly believe that prayer is efficacious. 
Our Lord said: ‘‘Ask and you shall re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full’ 
(John, xvi. 24). It is certain that, if 
our prayer is sincere, it will be heard. 
The Royal Psalmist prayed with firm 
trust in God: “A contrite and hum- 
bled heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise” (Psalm 1. 19). David surely 
knew that God pays attention to our 
prayers. Then, too, the Master as- 
sured His disciples that we can rely on 
God’s promises, on His goodness, and 
on His everlasting love. This is the 
hope of the Church which we find ex- 
pressed in the Secret of this morning’s 
Mass: “Receive, O Lord, the prayers 


and sacrifices of the faithful, that by 
these offices of loving devotion we may 
attain to heavenly glory.” 


Prayer Is for Simple as well as Learned 


Prayer is simply lifting the mind to 
God and speaking to Him. Those who 
find it difficult to pray, often themselves 
create that difficulty. Prayer is not 
for the learned or skilled alone; it is 
not reserved only for the Saints; it is 
for all. For prayer is nothing other 
than loving conversation with God. A 
child does not find it difficult to speak 
to hisfather. Nor does the father wish 
to hear stilted forms of address; 
rather would he listen delightedly to 
loving prattle, for it comes from the 
little one’s heart. So, too, God wishes 
us to use our own heart-words in wel- 
coming Him at Communion time. He 
does not desire someone else’s prayer of 
welcome, nor a “‘prayerbook”’ welcome, 
unless we can make these prayers our 
own. He wants our own “thousand 
times welcome.” If we turn to the 
Postcommunion of to-day, we shall 
find a prayer which we can say to the 
Blessed Christ tabernacled in our 
hearts: “Grant us, O Lord, who have 
been nourished and strengthened at the 
heavenly table, both to desire that 
which is right, and to gain that which 
we desire.” And leaving the awful 
presence of our God we can breathe a 
prayer to our Lady Mary that our 
petitions may be heard, begging the 
grace that through her intercession we 
may radiate Christ to all without reser- 
vation, like the first zealous converts 
“who continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the Apostles and in the 
communion of the breaking of bread 
and in prayers” (Acts, ii. 43). 
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Feast of the Ascension 
A Witness Unto Christ 


‘You shall be witnesses for Me’’ (Acts, i. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Ascension crowned the earthly life 
of Our Lord. 

(2) Our Lord had completed His mission. 

(3) Intimate bonds between Christ and His 
Apostles. 

(4) How Christ had schooled the A postles. 

(5) Christ as Model of the Apostles. 

(6) The Ascension turns our thoughts to- 
wards heaven. 


The Ascension crowned the entire 
earthly life of the God-Man. He had 
entered the world as a little child, weak 
and dependent upon others. This 
lowly preface of childhood marked a 
life of never-changing humility, which 
was in such contrast to the proud 
Pharisees, the conceited Sadducees, 
the blatant publicans. He walked the 
way of the common man. His home- 
spun seamless robe proclaims Him a 
man of the people. ‘He is one of us,”’ 
they could well say. The Nazarenes 
knew Him as one of their own towns- 
folk, “and they said: ‘Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’”’ (Luke, iv. 22). He 
ate their humble fare, rested in their 
homes. He did not disdain to call 
them brethren. He was ‘“‘more friendly 
than a brother’ (Prov., xviii. 24). 
Children ran instinctively to Him for 
sanctuary. They were at home within 
_ the ambit of His arms. ‘And He put 
His arms about them, and laying His 
hands upon them, He began to bless 
them’’ (Mark, x. 16). The word of 
His advent swept the valleys of Galilee 
like a prairie fire. It was the mere 
truth which the embittered Pharisees 
were forced to utter: “The whole 
world is gone after Him’’ (John, xii. 
19). 


Our Lord’s Earthly Mission Ends 


The greatest missionary apostolate 
that the world has ever witnessed came 
to a fitting close at noon on the day of 
Christ’s Ascension. No life had been 
so crowded with activity. No person 
was too obscure to be accorded a per- 
sonal visit from the Master; in byways 
where few folk traversed, Jesus sought 
out those in sorrow and sin. Once 
walking towards a nondescript village, 
He came upon a poor dwelling where a 
leper lived. To the consternation of 
His Apostles, He touched this leper and 
healed him. This act was contrary to 
the law of Moses and the canons govern- 
ing contagion. His surprising vital- 
ity may be gauged from His journeyings 
from early morning till sundown, when 
He repaired to the hills of God to hold 
communion with His Eternal Father. 

Forty days after the Resurrection 
the Master had again appeared to the 
Twelve assembled in the Cenacle at 
Jerusalem and had eaten with them. 
Now on Ascension Day Jesus and the 
Apostles left the Holy City, on the 
Bethany side, and betook themselves 
to the Mount of Olives Blessing His 
Apostles, He ascended heavenwards. 
They rejoiced, for on this day the 
Blessed Redeemer would begin His 
heavenly priesthood, showing His 
sacred wounds to His Eternal Father. 
Yet, a sense of loneliness came over the 
Apostles, gazing into the open sky 
which had just received their Master. 
“And while they were gazing up to 
heaven as He went, behold two men 
stood by them in white garments, and 
said to them: ‘Men of Galilee, why do 
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you stand looking up to heaven? This 
Jesus who has been taken up from you 
into heaven, will come in the same way 
as you have seen Him going up to 
heaven’ ”’ (Acts,i.11). The latter por- 
tion of this Scriptural text forms the 
Introit of to-day’s Mass. The Church 
chose this particular text sensing the 
feelings of the Apostles who were so 
alone after the Master had left them, 
because they had been so closely 
united to Him. 


Intimate Bonds between Christ and 
the Apostles 


First, they were bound to His Divine 
Person by the bonds of affection. We 
may term this the union of friendship. 
Our Lord loved the word, “friend,” 
and used it constantly. He assured 
the Twelve in imperishable words: 
“This is My commandment, that you 
love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love than this no one has, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. 
You are My friends if you do the 
things I command you. No longer do 
I call you servants, because the ser- 
vant does not know what his master 
does. But I have called you friends, 
because all things that I have heard 
from My Father I have made known to 
you” (John, xv. 12-15). 

Artists have depicted Our Lord and 
His chosen Twelve walking through a 
field of grain, or again on the road 


towards Bethany, the home of Lazarus, . 


the friend of Jesus. Here He spent a 
few hours frequently on His way to 
and from Jerusalem. All of you re- 
member the kindly rebuke He gave to 
Martha, the busy housewife, who 
straightway occupied herself in pre- 
paring lunch for her Divine Guest and 
asked Him to bestir Mary, her sister, 
whose help was needed in preparing 
the table. Recall also how touching 


were the Lord’s revealing words to His 
disciples when Lazarus was dead: 
“Lazarus, our friend, sleeps” (John, xi. 
11). 

Our Lord gave the eminence of serv- 
ice to all humankind. He was the 
friend of all. At His coming, plains- 
men, villagers, farmers left their tasks 
to look on the smiling understanding 
face of their Divine Friend. His holy 
countenance had an immediate effect 
upon those who were despised by the 
rich and haughty. Outcasts knew 
that He was their true friend, for His 
critics had hailed the Master in 
mockery: “Behold a man who is a 
friend of publicans and_ sinners” 
(Luke, vii. 34). Again, the Master 
addressed His audience as to-day the 
priest is wont to do, saying: ‘“‘My 
friends” (Luke, xii. 4). Our Lord 
sealed His friendliness for all mankind 
when His healing hands and sacred feet 
were for our redemption nailed to the 
bitter Cross. By that awful ignominy 
He regained for all sinners friendship 
with His Father and our heritage, 
eternal life with Him in the heavenly 
abiding place. 


How Christ Schooled the Apostles 


There was another form of union 
between Our Lord and the Apostles, 
that between Master and disciple. As 
witnesses unto Christ, the disciples 
lived three years in closest association 
with Him. He trained them in the 
ways of God, and it was stern dis- 
cipline. He had no material resources 
to offer His followers. Those who came 
to Him and those whom. He accepted, 
were content to cast their lot with the 
Poor Man of Nazareth, who possessed 
but the earth for pillow. However, He 
set so compelling an example that the 
Apostles did not find it difficult to 
follow in His footsteps. Especially did 
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the Lord Jesus stress the avoidance 
of “eye-service.”” He roundly. con- 
demned the Scribes and Pharisees say- 
ing: ‘All their works they do in order 
to be seen by men; for they widen 
their phylacteries, and enlarge their 
tassels, and love the first places at 
suppers and the front seats of syna- 
gogues, and greetings in the market 
place” (Matt., xxiii. 5-7). 

The Apostles were taught how to 
pray, for they had often seen their 
Lord and Master in petition with His 
Father. They undoubtedly said one 
to another: ‘Look, how fervently He 
prays!” Marvelling that He had not 
taught them how to commune with 
God as John the Baptist bad instructed 
his disciples, one of the Apostles be- 
sought Jesus, saying: ‘Lord, teach us 
to pray” (Luke, xi. 1). The Blessed 
Christ granted the request immmedi- 
ately by composing the ‘‘Our Father.”’ 
Once more they were witnesses of the 
kindly Christ’s magnanimity; He 
more than granted their request by 
forming “the perfect prayer.” 

Jesus instructed His disciples in 
charity. ‘One is your Master, and all 
of you are brothers.... Neither be 
called masters; for one only is your 
Master, the Christ. He who is great- 
est among you shall be your servant, 
and whoever exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and whoever humbles him- 
self shall be exalted’? (Matt., xxiii. 
9-12). 


Christ as the Apostles’ Model 


Finally, there is a third form of 
union between Christ and the Apostles, 
that between the model and the copy. 
The Master was the Divine Model for 
His little band of chosen followers. 
They eagerly watched Him; they 
lovingly hung on every syllable that 
came from His sacred lips. Once 


when He had shown them a most 
humiliating specimen of self-abase 
ment, He gave the mandate: “If I the 
Lord and Master have washed your 
feet, you also ought to wash the feet of 
one another. For I have given you an 
example, that as I have done to you, so 
you also should do.... If you know 
these things, blessed shall you be if you 
do them” (John, xiii. 15-18). 

Our Lord had come on earth for 
three reasons: to redeem us by His 
death, to teach us by His doctrine, and 
to give us the example of His virtue. 
The disciples profited from daily 
association with the Master and were 
witnesses of His goodness towards 
rich and poor alike, towards learned 
and the unschooled, towards the strong 
and the feeble. The Apostles formed 
the group who listened to His sermons; 
they became the custodians of His 
sacred doctrine; their memories held 
the treasures of Divine Wisdom which 
He gave to them in His discourses. 
Finally, the Twelve were only too aware 
of His bitter death; but only one of 
them was brave enough to be a witness 
at the crest of Golgotha on that Black 
Friday when He died, abandoned by 
all save four faithful followers. 


Ascension Directs Our Thoughts 
Heavenwards 


The Collect of to-day’s Mass bids us 
raise our minds heavenwards and 
dwell in spirit amid celestial things. 
Both the Epistle and Gospel sum- 
marize Christ’s teachings concerning 
the Church which He had founded. 
The Offertory, Secret, and Com- 
munion prayers bid us fix our attention 
on Christ ascending with jubilee, beg- 
ging Our Lord to accept the gifts we 
offer in memory of His glorious ascen- 
sion, and praising Him who mounted 
above the heaven of heavens. The 
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Postcommunion urges us to beseech 
God that the visible mysteries which 
we have received may profit us by 
their invisible effects. 

The midday of the Ascension 
brought a finale to earth’s greatest 
drama, the life of Our Lord. In one 
respect its ending was like its begin- 
ning. Specially invited friends, hum- 
ble shepherds, came to Bethlehem to 
see the word which had come to pass 
which the Lord had made known to 
them. The chosen Apostles were wit- 
nesses of the Ascension, keeping locked 
in their memories and treasuring secrets 


in their hearts which they could not yet 
relate. The manner of the Blessed 
Christ’s coming into the world and His 
leave-taking of it are significant. An 
Angel appeared at Bethlehem, ‘with 
a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God and saying: ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and peace on earth among 
men of good will’ ’’ (Luke, ii. 14). On 
the slope of Olivet where Christ as- 
cended to His Father, two Angels 
appeared to the lonely Apostles, assur- 
ing them that Jesus would come again 
“in the same way as you have seen Him 
going up to heaven’”’ (Acts, i. 11). 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
What Say You of Christ? . 


‘Vou also bear witness, because from the beginning you are with Me’’ (John, xv. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) A Brooklyn schoolboy’s profession of 
faith. 
(2) Christ proclaimed insistently His divine 
nature. 
(3) Incredulity of the Jews. 
(4) Even the Apostles were slow to believe. 


(5) The Liturgy prays that we may serve 


God with fidelity. 
(6) We must realize the responsibilities of 
our vocation. 


One summer’s day during 1947 a 
roving reporter stopped six people on 
the sidewalks of New York and sought 
answers to this question: “What was 
the most important happening in his- 
tory?” 

Five replies came from two gentle- 
men and three ladies, and were as 
varied as might be expected. 

“The settlement of Jamestown by 
the English.” 

“The defeat of the Saracens at 
Tours.” 

“The splitting of the atom.” 


“The defeat of the Japanese.” 

“‘The invention of the wheel.” 

The sixth answer came from a 
fourteen-year-old school boy, Edward 
Kelly: “The birth of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is the religion of the coun- 
tries that rule the world. And Chris- 
tianity, if we follow its teachings, 
makes all of us better people. And 
the world would be ever so much better 
if all of us would follow the teachings of 
Christ.” 

This magnificent credo, this attesta- 
tion of faith, this tribute to the Blessed 
Christ, Son of the Living God, was sent 
into two and one-half millions of homes 
that are daily reached by the New York 
Daily News. This forceful tribute 
came from a Brooklyn boy, who was an 
intelligent witness unto Christ and was 
anxious to share his faith in Our Lord 
with as many people as possible. 
Surely America’s ‘‘City of Churches” 
has reinstated itself in the minds of the 
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people at large, who might have been 
led to believe that ‘‘A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn” represented the mentality, 
morality and religion of many of its 
children. 


Christ Proclaims His Divine Nature 


Our Lord had called Himself the Son 
of God. He was genuinely sincere 
when He claimed for Himself the same 
nature as His Father—the nature that 
was transmitted to Him by Sonship. 
“I tell you and you do not believe. 
The works that I do in the name of My 
Father, these bear witness concerning 
Me. -But you do not believe because 
you are not of My sheep.... I and the 
Father are one” (John x. 25-30). The 
disciples were daily witnesses of the 
Divine Son’s devotion to His Eternal 
Father. He had come to call men back 
to the Father’s love, to restore their 
heritage in the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to teach them to walk the narrow 
way leading to eternal life. All His 
works proclaimed the glory of His 
Father. He had told His own: “You 
are already clean because of the word I 
have spoken to you. Abide in Me, 
and I inyou.... Without Me youcan 
do nothing.... If you abide in Me, 
and if My words abide in you, ask 
whatever you will and it shall be done 
to you. In this is My Father glorified, 
that you may bear very much fruit, 
and become My disciples. As the 
Father has loved Me, I also have loved 
you” (John, xv. 4-9). 


Incredulity of the Jews 


The disciples were witnesses of the 
mistrust of the Jews for their Master. 
The,disciples were not too dull of intel- 
lect to comprehend the reason why the 
Pharisees hated Him, and why so 
many of their blinded followers turned 
away from Him. The Jews persecuted 


Christ because He healed on the 
Sabbath. On a certain holyday Jesus 
had cured a man at the Pool of Beth- 
saida who had suffered thirty-eight 
years. Jesus defended His act, say- 
ing: “My Father works even until 
now, and I work.” This, then, is why 
the Jews were seeking the more to put 
Him to death: because He was not 
only breaking the Sabbath, but also 
“said God was His Father, making 
Himself equal to God” (John, v. 18). 

Christ’s hearers could not mistake 
His meaning when He referred to Him- 
self as the Son of God. He used that 
title in the strict and full sense of the 
words. This declaration of the Master 
was accepted by His followers as the 
truth. To fickle minds it was a hard 
saying; it was a strange doctrine. It 
was, not easy for the Master to train 
their untutored minds; it was difficult 
to win their stubborn intellects to 
assent to this fundamental truth. He 
had finally to die and rise glorious from 
the tomb before they would fully be- 
lieve. Even His good example and 
His miracles seemed lost on many who 
were closely associated with Him. 
Thomas, called Didymus, did not be- 
lieve that Christ had risen from the 
dead. Perhaps he was too much con- 
formed to the ways of the world; his 
mind was of the earth, earthy. 


Even the Apostles Were Slow to Believe 


Christ “knew what was in man” 
(John, ii. 25). He pitied the Twelve. 
They were so slow to believe in Him. 
They gave Him their love; they made 
protestation of their loyalty. To the 
Master’s wistful question: ‘Simon, 
son of John, dost thou love Me more 
than these do?”’ Peter made an attes- 
tation of faith: “Lord, Thou knowest 
all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee” (John, xxi. 15, 17). 
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After the Resurrection when Mary 
Magdalene brought the great tidings 
that the Risen Saviour was alive and 
had been seen by her, those who had 
been with Him “did not believe it’’ 
(Mark, xvi. 11). When Cleophas and 
his companion recognized their Master 
in the breaking of the bread in an inn 
on their road to Emmaus, they hurried 
to acquaint the Apostles of the appari- 
tion. St. Mark sadly wrote: ‘And 
they went and took word to the rest, 
and even then they did not believe’ 
(Mark, xvi. 13). 

History will ever recall the incre- 
dulity of Thomas, one of the Twelve. 
Although the other disciples had seen 
the Risen Christ and believed that it 
was truly the Master, he still persisted 
in his doubt, saying doggedly: ‘I will 
not believe.’”’ But when the Saviour 
appeared eight days later to the group 
which included Thomas, his profession 
of faith in the Risen Lord was as sub- 
lime as his unbelief had been un- 
worthy. The doubting Thomas cried: 
“My Lord and my God!” (John, xx. 
25). 

After the Ascension the mournful 
thoughts that swept over the Apostles’ 
memories were regrets that they had 
been so slow to comprehend His Divine 
Sonship and the reality of the pivotal 
doctrine of faith—belief in the Resur- 
rection. Loneliness pervaded their 
hearts, but the Master had promised 
not to leave them orphans. Moreover, 
He had made them a definite promise 
of divine aid: ‘You shall receive power 
when the Holy Spirit comes upon you, 
and you shall be witnesses for Me in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria and even to the very ends of the 
earth” (Acts, i. 8). 

Henceforth they were to be witnesses 
of the Gospel, carrying its message to 
the four corners of an unbelieving 
world. The Master’s promise to send 
them the Paraclete strengthened their 


frightened souls. Courage would 
never fail them to face with equanimity 
the trials which would frequently recur. 
They could well have cried out amid 
adversity the Psalmist’s words, incor- 
porated into the Introit of to-day’s 
Mass: ‘The Lord is my light and my 
salvation: whom shall I fear? Hear, 
O Lord, my voice, with which I have 
cried to Thee: have mercy on me and 
hear me. My heart has said to Thee: 
my face has sought Thee. Thy face 
will I seek. Turn not away Thy face 
from me” (Psalm xxvi. 1-9). 


Fidelity in the Service of God 


Holy Church in to-day’s Collect 
prays that her children may have wills 
devoted to God, and that they may 
serve His Divine Majesty with sin- 
cerity. The lesson from St. Peter’s 
Epistle is an exhortation to the 
brethren to be prudent and watch in 
prayer. For, on the first Sunday after 
the Blessed Lord’s Ascension the dis- 
ciples were gathered together in the 
Cenacle at the Master’s wish to await 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. “And 
these with one mind continued stead- 
fastly in prayer with the women and 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with 
His brethren”’ (Acts, i. 14). 

The holy Gospel is the continuation 
of the last discourse of Jesus. With 
consoling words from the depth of an 
understanding heart He pledges the 
help of the Paraclete. He bids His 
chosen band not to be scandalized in 
Him. They are to go into a hate- 
maddened world to seek its conversion. 
They will be hated as He, the Master, 
was hated, for ‘‘no servant is greater 
than his master, nor is one who is gent 
greater than he who sent him” (John, 
xiii. 16). They must imitate Christ’s 
confidence in His mission by convinc- 
ing themselves that they are suffering 
for His sake. Because of this confi- 
dence in the divine assistance no per- 
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secution can shake their resolution to 
be faithful unto death. 

The Offertory prayer reiterates the 
soul-satisfying memory of Christ’s 
jubilant Ascension, while the compel- 
ling words of the Secret lift the mind 
aloft as it meditates on the burden of 
this theme: ‘May this spotless sacri- 
fice cleanse us, O Lord, and instill into 
our souls the strength of Thy heavenly 
grace!’ The Communion verse en- 
shrines a precious portion of Christ’s 
priestly prayer for unity: ‘Father, 
while I was with them, I kept them 
whom Thou gavest Me.... But now 
I come to Thee.... I pray not that 
Thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep 
them from evil’ (John, xvii. 12-16). 
The Postcommunion echoes the grati- 
tude of the faithful for being replen- 
ished with holy gifts. 


We Must Realize the Responsibilities 
of Our Vocation 
We who love the Lord Jesus and the 
Church He founded must fully realize 
the responsibilities of our vocation to 


be witnesses unto Him unto edifica- 
tion. Those outside the Church judge 
Christ by us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians; they judge the Church by us 
who call ourselves Catholics. Illogical 
though it is, it is a fact we know from 
human experience. It is our duty to 
radiate Christ. We are “other Christs”’ 
reflecting the light of holiness to those 
who know not Christ. We are the 
magnets drawing pagans to love the 
Christ-life by reason of the fact that 
we “live merrily” in Christ, as St. 
Thomas More lived. We are the 
witnesses of the serenity of the Lord 
Jesus, who, when He was mocked, 
calmly prayed for His torturers. We 
are His apostles, practising the works 
of charity in behalf of the outcast, the 
sinner, the desolate. To-day the Lord 
has given each of us the mandate of 
being a witness unto Him, as He did in 
Paul’s case long ago: ‘“This man is a 
chosen vessel to Me, to carry My name 
among nations and kings and the 
children of Israel. For I will show him 
how much he must suffer for My 
name’”’ (Acts, ix. 16). 


Feast of Pentecost 
The Power of the Holy Ghost 


‘You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit comes upon you’’ (Acts, i. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Our dire need of the Holy Spirit. 
(2) The world changes effected by the Holy 
Spirit. 
(3) The Spirit of Light and Consolation. 
(4) The birthday of the Church. 


In his weekly inspection of the paro- 
chial grade school a parish priest hap- 
pened upon some tiny toddlers wrest- 
ling with the mysteries of faith at 
catechism time. Several ‘‘easy’’ ques- 


tions were put to the pet-lambs of his 
flock by their aged shepherd. Finally 
he came to a glowing-faced cherub 
whose daddy was a politician and one of 


God’s noblemen. And this was 
Father’s question: ‘Who is the Holy 
Spirit?” 


The lad, remembering the classifica- 
tion of people made by his parents, 
answered: ‘The Holy Spirit is a most 
important person.” 
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The priest said benignly: “Tell the 
other children what you mean by the 
word, important.”’ 


“Oh,” said the lad, “important 
means powerful.” 
Recently a convert  diffidently 


addressed the priests and seminarians 
of the Catholic University, saying: 
“T should like to make a little confes- 
sion as a writer. In the course of my 
non-Catholic years I have whipped out 
a goodly number of plays, books, 
articles and speeches, Perhaps people 
thought them too diverse in technique 
or subject-matter to have been written 
by one woman; or perhaps they 
instinctively felt that they were not 
being written by the realwoman. Ido 
notknow. Inany case, after each new 
literary effort, someone always accused 
me of having a ghost writer. This 
hurt my pride badly. And I always 
protested vigorously. Yet, to-day, as 
a Catholic, I pray on my knees for help 
of a ghost writer—the most under- 
paid, under-used, under-estimated one 
of modern times—the Holy Ghost.’’! 


Our Dire Need of the Help of the 
Holy Spirit 

The startling appositeness of the 
lecturer’s remarks recalls the occasion 
when the Apostle of the Gentiles came 
to Ephesus and found certain disciples 
whom he thus questioned: “Did you 
receive the Holy Spirit when you be- 
came believers?’ But they said to 
him: “We have not even heard that 
there is a Holy Spirit.’”” And when 
Paul laid his hands on them, the Holy 
Spirit came upon them, and they began 
to speak in tongues and in prophecy. 
There were about twelve men in all 
(Acts, xix. 2-7). 

There is dire need of the help of the 

1 Address of Clair Booth Luce (stenographic 


report) on “The Conyersion of Non-Catho- 
lics.” 


Holy Spirit in the life of every Chris- 
tian. To-day’s Liturgy shows forth 
the power of the Spirit of God in the 
lives of the Apostles upon whom He 
descended in parted tongues of fire, 
During the Last Supper the Master 
foretold that the Paraclete would shield 
them from all evil. He would teach 
them the truth which would spiritually 
energize their lives. Moreover, the 
Divine Advocate would defend them 
in the conflict with the powers of 
darkness. They would be cast out of 
the synagogue, and even put to death 
by cruel bigots who would think they 
were rendering God a service by their 
vicious act. The Master warned the 
Twelve that their persecutors would do 
harm to them by reason of their invinc- 
ible ignorance, like His own execu- 
tioners on the morrow at Golgotha. 
The Holy Spirit ‘‘will convict the world 
of sin” (John, xvi. 9), and will show 
the ignorant their errors. He will 
strengthen the disciples with fortitude 
in the day of strife and persecution. 
The Blessed Lord had spoken con- 
solingly to His chosen Twelve: “‘Many 
things yet I have to say to you, but 
you cannot bear them now. But when 
He, the Spirit of truth, has come, He 
will teach you all truth” (John, xvi. 
12-13). Later the disciples said to 
Jesus assuringly: ‘We believe that 
Thou camest forth from God.” Jesus 
answered them: ‘‘Do you now believe? 
Behold the hour is coming, and has al- 
ready come for you to be scattered, 
each one to his own house, and to leave 
Me alone. But I am not alone, be- 
cause the Father is with Me. These 
things I have spoken to you that in Me 
you may have peace. In the world 
you will have affliction. But take 
courage, I have overcome the world”’ 
(John, xvi. 30-33). The kindly Master 
had forewarned His Apostles; they 
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were prepared for the future. At 
Pentecost they were filled with the 
power of the Holy Spirit and the out- 
pouring of His sevenfold gifts. They 
were prepared for every eventuality. 


World Changes Effected by the 
Holy Ghost 


The Introit of the Mass of Pentecost 
contains the triumphant note of the 
powerful change effected in the world, 
once the terrestrial Paradise, by the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. The face 
of the earth was renewed in holiness, 
in truth and in strength. Moreover, 
Pentecost marks the foundation of the 
Church; the feast itself is popularly 
termed “the birthday of the Church.” 
And so the jubilant voices of her 
children chant the appropriate In- 
troit: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord hath 
filled the whole world, alleluia; and 
that which containeth all things hath 
knowledge of the voice, alleluia, alleuia, 
alleluia. Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered; and let them 
that hate Him flee from before His 
face.” , 

At Pentecost the Spirit of Truth 
illumined the intellects of the Apostles. 
They were confirmed in grace. Un- 
belief left the mind of Thomas the 
doubter, who had so sternly asserted 
that he would give no credence to Our 
Lord’s appearance on the first Easter 
night, stating: “Unless I see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the place of the nails, and 
put my hand into His side, I will not 
believe’ (John, xxi. 25). Cowardice 
and untruth fled the soul of Peter, chief 
of the Apostles. He had denied as- 
sociation with the Blessed Lord when 
the servant girl met him at the court- 
yard gate of Caiphas’ house and said: 
“This man was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth.” And he denied with an 


oath: “I do not know the man!” 
Later again, when some bystanders 
accused him of being in the company of 
Jesus, ‘‘he began to curse and swear 
that he knew not the man’”’ (John, xxvi. 
72, 75). All the other Apostles, save 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, fled the 
mob on that Black Friday which men 
now call ‘‘“Good.”” His own disciples, 
His chosen friends, had literally com- 
pleted the betrayal of the Master be- 


‘gun by their fellow-apostle, the man of 


Kerioth, Judas, the first apostate. 


The Spirit of Light and Consolation 


To-day’s Collect is the familiar 
prayer which is etched deeply in every 
Christian’s memory: ‘“O God, who on 
this day didst instruct the hearts of 
Thy faithful by the light of the Holy 
Spirit, grant us in the same Spirit to 
be truly wise and ever to rejoice in His 
consolation.” It is as if Holy Church 
petitioned the Spirit of Truth to grant 
her children a holy predisposition to 
see and love the divine verities and to 
grant all the faithful a proper discern- 
ment of temporal things which have a 
bearing upon their sanctification and 
salvation; and, finally, to strengthen 
their faith amid persecution, shame, 
ignominy and death with that joyous 
confidence in the Paraclete, the Com- 
forter, who will always be “the pil- 
grim’s sweet relief.”’ 

The Epistle of the feast is a glorious 
record of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the apostolic group in the form 
of tongues of fire. This visible sacra- 
mental sign of the coming of the Para- 
clete made the heretofore frightened 
disciples brave vessels of election, 
torch-bearers of Christ’s truth, and 
zealous firebrands setting the world 
alight with the divine flame of charity 
which was to be for all the people. 
And the multitude assembled when 
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news of the divine phenomenon reached 
them, and ‘they were bewildered in 
mind, because each heard them speak- 
ing in his own language . . . the wonder- 
full works of God”’ (Acts, ii. 6, 11). 

In chanting the Sequence of Pente- 
cost people not blessed with this 
world’s goods will take heart at the 
rich significance of the Holy Spirit’s 
titles: ‘Father of the poor, Source of 
all our store, the soul’s delightful 


Guest.” The underpaid laborer will 


be heartened by the words: 


Rest art Thou in our toil most 
sweet, 

Refreshment in the noon-day heat, 

And solace in our grief. 


The despairing sinner will find a power- 
ful prayer for his own particular desola- 
tion in the moving verses: 


O Blessed Light of Life... 


Wash our sinful stains away, 

Water from heaven our barren 
clay, 

Our wounds and bruises heal. 


To Thy sweet yoke our stiff necks 
bow, 

Warm with Thy love our hearts of 
snow, 

Our wandering feet recall. 


The Birthday of the Church 


The Gospel of the feast recalls the 
fulfillment of the Master’s promise: 
“But the Holy Spirit whom the Father 
will send in My name, He will teach 
you all things, and bring to your mind 
whatever I have said to you” (John, 
xiv. 26). See, as you must see, these 
illiterate fishermen possessing only a 
broad Galilean dialect, yet speaking 
with the gift of tongues to the learned 
Parthians, Medes, Egyptians, Romans 
and Jews. The full import of the Holy 
Spirit’s power was not lost upon the 


multitude who exclaimed: “We have 
heard them speaking in our own lan- 
guages of the wonderful works of God” 
(Acts, ii. 11). This was indeed the 
birthday of the Church, for after 
Peter’s sermon on Pentecost three 
thousand souls received his word and 
were baptized (Acts, ii. 41). 

To-day’s Liturgy shows God’s mar- 
vellous economy made crystal-clear in 
the light of the Pentecostal fires. The 
Offertory prayer begs the Spirit of 
Truth to confirm what He has wrought 
in us, while the Secret begs that our 
hearts be cleansed by the light of the 
Holy Ghost. The Communion prayer 
describes the sound from heaven as of a 
mighty wind filling the Cenacle where 
the Twelve were seated with Mary, 
Queen of the Apostles: “And they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(Acts, ii. 2). Finally, readers of the 
Postcommunion prayer beg Almighty 
God to purify ‘‘our hearts by the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit.”’ 

And now, we beseech thee, O Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Spouse of the Holy 
Spirit, to obtain from the Third Person 
of the Most Adorable Trinity the re- 
newal of His three great gifts—that of 
understanding, which elevates the 
mind to.a deep and sure knowledge of 
the supernatural; - that of wisdom 
which renders the soul capable of intui- 
tive knowledge and intimate experi- 
ence of divine truth, giving us a sort of 
foretaste of the Beatific Vision, flowing 
from the relationship of the natural 
with the divine which is effected in us 
by charity; and lastly, the gift of 
fortitude which aids the soul to over- 
come the obstacles to faith, and im- 
parts to weak souls endurance in pov- 
erty, in persecution, and amid all 
other evils. Amen. 
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Trinity Sunday 


In a Mirror Obscurely 


“O, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God!’ 
(Rom., x. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The most profound mystery of our 
Faith. 

(2) Only God could have revealed this mys- 
tery. 

(3) Scriptural basis of the dogma. 

(4) The Trinity in the Liturgy. 


Whenever I hear the sacred phrase, 
“the Most Adorable Trinity,’ I recall 
the story told by a pastor concerning a 
missionary to the Indians who had 
vainly tried to explain this august 
mystery to his charges. He told them 
that there is only one God, but there 
are three Divine Persons in that one 
God—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. Try as he might, the 
zealous priest could not get his con- 
gregation to understand this deepest of 
all mysteries. The pagans could not 
understand how there were three 
Divine Persons in one Godhead. 
These men persisted in saying that 
there were three gods. The shepherd 
of this flock was a man of patience. 
He prayed and persevered with the 
instruction. Yet, his hearers under- 
stood little or nothing of this mystery; 
it only puzzled most of them. One 
day while on an autumnal trek with his 
charges the missionary passed a large 
hollow granite boulder, cup-like in 
shape, which held a quantity of water. 
Some of the men had called the priest’s 
attention to the unusual symmetry of 
the boulder and its content of water. 
One winter’s day they returned by the 
way they had come. The priest and 
the men again noted the unique cup- 
like granite boulder. An inspiration 


came to the missionary at the sight of 
the snow and ice covering the top of the 
rock. Here was a parallel of the 
mystery of the Most Holy Trinity. 
He called the men, and showed them 
how the three objects—snow, ice and 
water—were different but yet all one 
substance. Ice and snow could be 
reduced by melting to water. 


Only God Could Reveal this Profound 
Mystery 


Unless the Most High God out of 
love had revealed Himself to fallen 
men, they could not have arrived at 
the knowledge of the Three Persons in 
the Most Holy Trinity. Thus, in rela- 
tion to man, this is a mystery in a two- 
fold sense; first, his reason could not 
of itself have discovered this truth, 
and again it is so great a mystery that, 
even when revealed, it remains beyond 
human comprehension. As we look 
about us in nature, we note many 
mysterious occurrences. Take, for ex- 
ample, the simple watermelon seed. 
Drop it in the ground in the spring and 
in due season it produces fruit. Then, 
too, the atom bomb for us is most 
mystifying. Electricity also remains a 
mystery. It is a power, a great force. 
But what is its essence? Our inability 
to understand the mysteries of electric 
power does not prevent us from bene- 
fitting from its practical usages. This 
is true also in regard to the mysteries of 
faith. We believe these divine truths 
because God cannot deceive us. His 
authority is never to be questioned. 
Grateful hearts thank His beneficent 
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help in showing us the white light of 
truth to guide us in the darkness. 
Human reason is powerless to guide. 
Faith bids us humbly to cry out: 
“Lord, I do believe; help my unbelief”’ 


_ (Mark, ix. 23). 


Those who cast aside all mysteries of 
faith because of an overwhelming 
pride, will do well to recall the classic 
story of St. Augustine. Walking at 
the seashore one day and striving to 
comprehend the immensity of God and 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity, he 
happened upon a child digging a hole 
in the sand. At times the youngster 
ran to the edge of the water, dipped his 
pail into it, and returning with haste 
poured the water into the hole which 
he had dug. The Saint was distracted 
by the lad’s antics, for he seemed so 
serious. 

“Son,” he said, “what are you do- 
ing?” 

The lad looked up at his questioner 
and answered: “I am trying to pour 
the sea into this hole.” 

The kindly Augustine explained to 
the boy how futile it was to attempt to 
empty so vast a body of water into so 
small a hole. 

Looking straight at St. Augustine, 
the child remonstrated: “It is just 
as impossible to empty the riches 
of God’s mysteries into your small 
mind.” 

The sudden disappearance of the lad 
caused the Saint to realize that the 
youth had been a celestial visitor sent 
to earth to warn him against the pride 
of intellect. He knelt on the sands of 
Ostia believing more firmly in the 
august mystery of the Triune God, and 
saying: ‘We see now through a mirror 
in an obscure manner, but then face to 
face. Now I know in part, but then I 
shall know even as I am known” (I 
Cor., xiii. 13). 


Scriptural Basis of the Dogma 


St. Augustine, intellectual giant that 
he was, knew how many brilliant men of 
his own aquaintance were led into error 
because of the sin of pride. The 
greatest Saints of the Church have al- 
ways possessed a simple faith. We 
feel secure in imitating their childlike 
acceptance of God’s nysteries because 
of the divine character of God Him- 
self who has revealed these truths. 
During the Old Law the great mystery 
of the Triune God was obscurely known. 
In the fullness of time our Blessed Lord 
preached this saving doctrine. His 
command to baptize in the name of the 
Holy Trinity is clear: ‘Go, therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit” (Matt., xxviii. 19). Again, 
when the Word Incarnate permitted 
John the Precursor to baptize Him, 
the Evangelist states: ‘And when 
Jesus had been baptized, He immedi- 
ately came up from the water. And 
behold, the heavens were opened, and 
he saw the Spirit of God, descending as 
a dove and coming upon Him. And 
behold a voice from the heavens said: 
‘This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased’ ”’ (Matt., iii. 16, 17). 
Towards the close of Our Lord’s public 
ministry, He comforted His Twelve by 
promising them the Holy Spirit, say- 
ing: “And I will ask the Father and He 
will give you another Paraclete to 
dwell with you forever, the Spirit of 
truth whom the world cannot receive, 
because it neither sees Him nor knows 
Him” (John, xiv. 16, 17). 

Then, too, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved was a faithful witness to the 
Word Incarnate. He has written of 
the triple testimony of the Godhead: 
“This is He who came in water and in 
blood, Jesus Christ; not in water only, 
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but in water and blood. And it is the 
Spirit that bears witness that Christ is 
the truth. For there are three that 
bear witness in heaven: the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit; and 
these three are one’’ (I John, v. 6-8). 


The Trinity in the Liturgy © 


The dogma of the Most Adorable 
Trinity is everywhere affirmed in the 
Sacred Liturgy. It is chanted in the 
Credo, in all our symbols of faith. The 
great Sacrifice of the Mass, the Divine 
Office, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments begin and end in the saving 
name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Involving the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity, the sign of the cross 
consecrates our bodies, which are 
temples of the Living God. All 
psalms, hymns, and prayers end with a 
reference to the Triune God. The 
champions of the faith—the Fathers, 
Doctors, and other writers of the 
Church—have given acknowledg- 
ment to the Divine Mystery of the 
Holy Trinity in all their works. 

In the Introit of to-day’s Mass Holy 
Mother the Church raises her voice, 
saying: ‘Blessed be the Holy Trinity, 
ahd undivided unity: we will give 
glory to Him because He hath shown 
mercy to us.” The Collect begs the 
Godhead to grant steadfastness in the 


faith to all who acknowledge the 
eternal Trinity. The Epistle is St. 
Paul’s often quoted words which stir 
the human heart to repeat them in 
times of stress and sorrow: ‘O the 
depths of the riches of the wisdom and 
of the knowledge of God! How in- 
comprehensible are His judgments and 
how unsearchable His ways!’’ (Rom., 
xi. 33-34). The holy Gospel contains 
the well-remembered words of the 
Second Person of the Most Holy 
Trinity giving the mandate to go, teach 
and baptize all nations in the name of 
the Godhead. He adds assuringly: 
“And behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the 
world” (Matt., xxviii. 20). As there 
are two Collects in the Mass to-day, so 
there are two Secrets and two Post- 
communion prayers. These latter 
four orations as well as the Communion 
prayer are filled with the joys of the 
feast which commemorates God the 
Father as Author of Creation, God the 
Son as Author of Redemption, and 
God the Holy Ghost, Author of our 
sanctification. As we devoutly sign 
ourselves with the cross, we raise our 
lips using to-day’s Communion prayer: 
‘‘We bless the God of heaven, and be- 
fore all the living we will praise Him; 
because He has shown His mercy to 
us.” 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 
The Bread of the Strong 


“And Elias walked in the strength of that food’ (III Kings, xix. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) A story from the Chinese missions. 

(2) God’s manifestation of His love for man. 

(3) His love proclaimed by the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. 

(4) The institution of the Holy Eucharist. 

(5) The Eucharist as Sacrament and Sacri- 
jice. 


Last year the gloriously reigning 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, beatified sev- 
eral bishops, priests, Sisters and cate- 
chists, martyred during the Boxer Up- 
rising in China at the beginning of the 
century. While this persecution was 
directed primarily against foreigners, 
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it later took on the complexion of a 
bigoted campaign against Catholics. 
Even native Christians felt the scourge. 

In one inland village four Chinese 
Catholics were herded into a bamboo 
cell in the marketplace. Guarded bya 
soldier, they were left to die of exposure 
and hunger. When it rained, the 
prisoners cupped their hands to catch 
the water, and thus partially quenched 
their thirst. After a few weeks the 
mandarin came for inspection. He 
found these culprits of Christ hale and 
hearty, though thoroughly bronzed by 
the sun and biting wind. Their spirit 
was unbroken. They were cheerful, 
even joyous; joy was written on their 
smiling countenances. This official 
marvelled at the good condition of the 
prisoners. He was suspicious lest the 
guards had been bribed to let food be 
passed intothem. The soldiers vehe- 
mently denied the accusation, saying: 
“We hate these Catholics as much as 
you do.” However, one of them re- 
membered an aged man stepping up to 
the prisoners’ cage and quickly passing 
a small white wafer to the Christians. 
The mandarin asked what was the 
nature of this wafer and how it could 
sustain life. 

The jailer said: “It is their spiritual 
food which they call ‘Jesus.’ ”’ 

The puzzled official then answered: 
“And this is what they call ‘bread of 
the strong.’ ”’ 


God Manifests His Love for Man 


The Most High did not need to tell 
Israel: ‘“‘I have loved you with an 
everlasting love’ (Jer., xxxi. 3), nor 
say to Job: “I have a heart as well as 
you” (Job, xii. 3). The never-failing 
generosity of Divine Providence in 
behalf of the Chosen People forms the 
brightest page in the story of God’s 
dealings with forgetful men. He spoke 


to them in the language of the mind, 
revealing His thoughts through the 
prophetic word; in the language of the 
eye He mirrored His will in the firma- 
ment, and in the language of the hand 
by bountifully pouring upon all the 
riches of His creation. 

Divine Providence directed Moses to 
lead the holy people of God from the 
horrors of the Egyptian captivity. 
Feeling the pangs of hunger amid their 
new surroundings in the desert, the 
wanderers were cheered in their lone- 
liness and discomfiture by their leader, 
who assured them: “I have seen God 
face to face and my soul has been 
saved”’ (Gen., xxxii. 30). God’s boun- 
tiful thought of His chosen people was 
shown in the miraculous manna which 
fell from heaven. “In the morning a 
dew lay round about the camp. It 
appeared as if it were beaten with a 
pestle, like unto hoar-frost on the 
ground. And when the children of 
Israel saw it, they said one to another: 
‘Manhu!’ (which signifies: ‘What is 
this!’), for they knew not what it was. 
And Moses said to them: ‘This is the 
bread which the Lord hath given you 
to eat’’”’ (Exod., xvi. 15). A grateful 
shout of thanks went up from the 
Israelite camp on that momentous day 
when first they beheld the heavenly 
manna. This wondrous munificence 
of God in providing food for His own 
children was never forgotten. The 
Royal Psalmist praised God for this 
great gift, exulting: ‘‘He hath opened 
the doors of heaven, and hath rained 
down manna upon them to eat’’ (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 24). 

God’s Love Proclaimed by the Prophets 
of Old 


Israel had long witnessed the mani- 
festations of God’s solicitude. The 
holy people had seen “‘Melchisedec, the 
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king of Salem, bringing forth bread and 
wine, for he was the priest of the Most 
High” (Gen., xiv. 18). Moreover, God 


had commanded them to furnish a 


table of precious setim wood overlaid 
with gold, upon which the treasured 
loaves of proposition were to be rever- 
ently laid. From their parents and 
rabbis the youth of Israel learned the 
life-story of the brave prophet Elias, 
who rested beneath a juniper tree and 
was twice aroused from slumber by the 
Angel to eat of the hearth-cakes and 
to drink from the pitcher of water, 
placed at his head. Famished and 
thirsty, he praised God’s providence. 
After the first meal he slept, for he had 
done a forced march; after the second 
helping of food, being refreshed, he 
“arose and walked in the strength of 
that food, forty days and forty nights 
unto the mount of God, Horeb” (III 
Kings, xix. 8). 

God at sundry times reminded 
Israel of His bounty, saying: “I have 
inebriated the weary soul; and I have 
filled the hungry soul” (Jer., xxxi. 25). 
He spoke through Isaias who has been 
termed ‘‘Prophet of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,’’ f or his prophesies foreshadowed 
the Eucharistic manna God had in 
store for man. This Great Prophet 
assured the hungry that God’s food 
would not be doled out in a miserly 
fashion: ‘The bread of the corn of 
the land shall be most plentiful’ 
(Isaias, xxx. 23). David also reassured 
the people: ‘The vales shall abound 
with corn’ (Ps. lxiv. 14). The in- 
spired chronicler records the mandate 
of the Most High: ‘‘Thou shalt eat 
bread at My table always” (II Kings, 
xi. 7). 

The God of goodness did not forget 
the weary, hungry pilgrims, assuring 
them: ‘“‘Come eat My bread, and drink 
the wine which I have mingled for you” 


(Prov., ix. 5). Sinners who turned to 
God would be strengthened in body and 
soul; the publican could take an honor- 
able place among the elect: ‘They 
shall be converted that sit under His 
shadow. They shall live upon wheat, 
and they shall blossom as a vine” 
(Osee, xiv. 8). The stranger within 
the gates, lonely, struggling for recogni- 
tion, and desiring food, would delight 
in the soul-satisfying confection of the 
“corn of the elect and wine bringing 
forth virgins” (Zach., ix. 17). Finally, 
the proselyte would be a willing wit- 
ness to the strength of the spiritual 
food which God had prepared for those 
who love Him, saying: ‘‘O taste and 
see that the Lord is sweet’’ (Ps. xxxiii. 
9). 


The Institution of the Holy Eucharist 


A holy radiance signed the divine 
countenance of the Master on the first 
Holy Thursday night as He reclined a 
table. The hour had come for the 
institution of the Great Sacrament. 
It was truly the great “solemnity of 
the unleavened bread of the Lord” 
(Num., vi. 19). Jesus spoke: “ ‘I 
have greatly desired to eat this pass- 
over with you before I suffer.’.... 
And having taken bread, He gave 
thanks and broke, and gave it to them, 
saying: “This is My body, which is 
being given for you; do this in remem- 
brance of Me.’ In like manner He 
took also the cup after the supper, say- 
ing: ‘This cup is the new covenant in 
My blood, which shall be shed for 
you’” (Luke, xxii. 15-20). The 
Twelve now remembered that “hard 
saying” when He first promised to give 
them His flesh to eat and His blood to 
drink; and that many disciples 
“walked no more with Him” (John, vi. 
67). Doubtless some of the Apostles 
thought of a text now verified: “He 
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shall take one unleavened cake out of 
the basket, and one unleavened wafer 
and He shall elevate them” (Num., vi. 
19). They rejoiced in the thought of 
this heavenly bread having in it all 
manner of sweetness, and in the po- 
tency of the sacred wine which would 
cleanse man’s bloodstream from all 
impurities.. They were strengthened 
by the knowledge that, as priests, in the 
daily reception of His Precious Blood 
they would become ‘‘new every morn- 
ing’ (Lam., iii. 22). 


Sacrament and Sacrifice 


To-day’s Liturgy reminds us to con- 
sider the Holy Euciarist in its twofold 
aspect as a sacrifice and as a sacrament: 
as a Sacrifice, it is the never-ending 
manifestation of the Blessed Christ’s 
supreme love for us, since it recalls to 
our forgetful memories that He died to 
save us; as a sacrament, it shows the 
immensity of His love by inviting us to 
partake of the Supersubstantial Bread 
at His own table. The Introit shows 
the joy in the heart of those who yearn 
for the Bread of the Strong: “I will 
love Thee, O Lord, my strength: the 
Lord is my firmament, and my refuge, 
and my deliverer.’””’ The Collect as- 


sures the Eucharistic lover that the 
Master will never fail to guide those 
whom He brings up in the steadfast- 
ness of Hislove. The Epistle’s burden 
is: ‘Love the brethren, because Christ 
has laid down His life for us. Love 
not in word nor in tongue, but in deed 
and truth.” The Gradual assures the 
follower of Jesus that He will deliver 
him from wicked lips and a deceitful 
tongue. The Gospel retells Christ’s 
own story of the man who made a great 
supper and was offered excuses by 
those who did not desire to attend. 
This is so appropriate, since so many 
Catholics fail to be frequent com- 
municants from earthy motives, vain 
fears, or evil habits. The Offertory 
asks God to save us for His mercy’s 
sake. The Secret begs that He may 
transform our life on earth to be like 
unto that of the heavenly abiding 
place. The Communion hymn is a 
song to the Lord who giveth good 
things, while the Postcommunion is the 
prayer of those pilgrims beseeching the 
Master to give us always the Heavenly 
Bread: “O Lord, vouchsafe that thé 
more often we frequent these divine 
mysteries, the more surely they may 
avail to our salvation.” 





